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Batavia. And a Vocabulary of the Loo-Choo Language, by 
H. J. Clifford, Esq. Lieutenant, Royal Navy. 4to. With a5 
Plates. 2]. 2s. Boards. Murray. 1818. , 


WBS we lately reviewed Mr. Ellis’s Narrative of the Em- 
bassy to China, and Mr. M‘Leod’s Account of the 
Voyage, we mentioned our expectations of the present work. * 
We now find that the author of it, omitting all digressions 
relative to that political mission and its results, confines him- 
self to his own observations on certain countries and people; 
which, previously to the brief report of some of them by Mr. 
M!Leod, were little if at all known to European navigators. 

Captain Hall has divided his volume into two distinct 
portions; the former containing an entertaining detail of the 
voyage, and consequently adapted for the amusement of the 
general reader; the latter including, in an Appendix, the 
nautical observations, which were the main object ‘of the expe- 
dition, and which possess.a character that will interest only the 
scientific and professional inquirer. This mode of distribution 
seems équally favourable to both parties, because neither the 
one nor the other need be interrupted in the pursuit of their 
own specific purpose. We will attempt to obtain the same 
end by the same means. 

The time allowed for Captain Hall’s survey of Western 
Corea, and the Loo-Choo Islands, proved wholly inadequate 
to an investigation of which the extent was altogether unfore- 
seen. The eastern side of the Yellow Sea is studded with 
such innumerable clusters of islands, as to exceed in number 
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any other known archipelago on the globe: but the period 
allotted for the survey of so intricate a coast was confined to 
the probable return of the Embassy to Canton, from their 
landing at the mouth of the Pei-ho river; that is, a space of 
little more than two months. The record of occurrences is 
preserved in the form of a journal, commencing from Sep- 
tember 1. 1816, when, the ileus and the Lyra being in com- 
pany, the land of Corea was first distinguished. It was on 
this day that they anchored near to one of the islands off 
that coast, and had their first interview with the natives, some 
of whom went off in a boat, but would not come alongside of 
the ship: they did not, however, shew any signs - go sal 
even when some of the English landed ; at first, they expressed 
marks of surprize at observing the nature of our clothing, but 
afterward took very little notice of any thing. “Their chief 
anxiety was to get rid of their visitors, which they expressed 
by signs far from unintelligible, although not in a hostile 
manner. A Chinese who accompanied Captain Hall was of 
no use, because he could not read what the Coreans wrote, 
nor comprehend a word of their spoken tongue. From an 
eminence in returning, the party had the view of a village, 
without being perceived by the natives. The women were 
employed in beating rice in woodén mortars, their children 
were tied to their backs, and it appeared that their feet were not 
cramped as in China: on seeing one of the ship’s boats push 
round a head-land, they all fled to their huts. The visitors 
afterward examined the village, which is described as con- 
sisting of about forty houses, rudely constructed of reeds 
plaistered with mud, the roofs being of all shapes, and badly 
thatched; they were not disposed in streets, and had heaps of 
mud and pools of water in the spaces between them. The 
valley was nevertheless picturesque, and had no inconsider-= 
able share of cultivated land attached to it. The natives 
evinced a sort of proud behaviour, and an absence of curi- 
osity perfectly astonishing. This groupe will in future bear 
the name of Sir James Hall, the President of the Royal So- 
ciety of Edinburgh. 

On the third of September, the voyagers sailed among a 
range of islands extending as far as the eye could reach; 
and at one of them they went round in their boats to a small 
bay, where they found a good landing, The natives addressed 
many long speeches to them, and were in return equally edi- 
fied by harangues of similar length in the English tongue: but, 
as these arguments produced little conviction, the former had 
recourse to signs, drawing their fans across their throats, and 
sometimes across those of the English; an act which appeared 
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to implythat both parties would suffer from some superior power 
if the strangers persisted in examining the country. 


‘ The dress of these people is a loose white robe, cloth shoes, 
and a few wear the broad hats so often described; by most the 
hair is tied in a high conical knot on the top of the head, but by 
others it is allowed to fly loose, so as to give them a wild appear- 
ance. Some confine the short hair by a small gauze band with a 
star on one side, forming, along with. the top knot, rather a be- 
coming head-dress. Their beards and whiskers, which, apparently, 
had never been cut, and their fans and long tobacco-pipes, and 
their strange language and manners, gave a grotesque air to the 
whole group, which it is impossible to describe.’ 


The natives were not so surly as those of Sir J. Hall’s 
groupe: but the recommendation of * speeding the parting 
uest” was one which they seemed well to comprehend, as 
they took the hands of the officers and helped them over 
the slippery beach on their departure, with a civility which 
required no comment; and, on perceiving one of the boats 
aground, they jumped into the water to push her off. — On 
the following day, the ships anchored in a bay, skirted by 
large villages built among trees, and surrounded by cultivated 
lands, which gave a considerable air of beauty to the scene. 
The Captains immediately rowed towards the shore: boats 
soon crowded round them, filled with people, and orna- 
mented with numerous flags and streamers; and on board of 
one of them a large blue umbrella was observed, which led to 
the just supposition that it conveyed a person of rank. 


‘ On coming closer, we saw a fine patriarchal figure seated 
under the umbrella; his full white beard covered his breast, and 
reached below his middle ; his robe or mantle, which was of blue 
silk, and of an immense size, flowed about him in a magnificent 
style. His sword was suspended from his waist by a small belt, 
but the insignia of his office appeared to be a slender black rod 
tipped with silver, about a foot and a half long, with a small 
leather thong at one end, and a piece of black crape tied to the 
other: this he held in his hand. His hat exceeded in breadth of 
brim any thing we had yet met with, being, as we supposed, 
nearly three feet across.’ 


When the English expressed by signs to this venerable 
gentleman their wish to land, he employed similar motions 
as indicative of his own desire to go to the ships, and they ac- 
cordingly rowed to the Lyra, which was nearest to the shore. 
The old man was so encumbered with his robes that it was 
not easy for him to get up the ship’s side: but no sooner was 
he on board than the natives mounted the vessel with much 
more facility in every part. He was entertained during this 


first visit on the deck, sitting on his own mat; and, when a 
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little composec he began a long oration, which he was suf- 
fered to continue without interruption, until he paused for 2 
reply. It must have required some command of feature in 
the Captain to have made a speech with equal gravity in Eng- 
lish, which he did in due form, and with equal unin- 
telligibility. The chief, who was much embarrassed at this 
(to him) unexpected difficulty, next thought of the expedient 
of dictating a letter to his secretary; and, on finding this 
also useless, his mortification was extreme. * 


‘ The persons forming the suite of the Chief were dressed 
nearly in the same manner as himself, excepting that their robes 
were. white, and did not contain such a profusion of cloth. The 
wore the large hats and wide trowsers tied above the ancle, with 
cotton shoes turned up a little at the toe. The immediate 
attendants, who seemed also to be soldiers, were differently 
clothed: over a loose pink frock with wide sleeves, they have 
another which fits closer, and is without sleeves, the corners bein 
tucked up, like the skirts of some military uniforms. Their hat 
is a broad flat cone made of thick grass, the under part being 
embossed with different coloured silks, and from a gilt ornament 
on the peak there hangs a tassel made of peacock’s feathers, and 
another of hair dyed red: some are ll with bows and arrows, 
others with only a straight sword, having no guard for the hand. 
A coarse frock without sleeves, and trowsers, or rather drawers, 
covering the thigh, are worn by the lower orders.’ 


When the old man had returned to his boat, and was 
seated under his umbrella, he remained alongside without 
making any signs to explain his wishes; at length it was 
suggested that he expected a visit in return, and this was his 
probable intention: the officers accordingly proceeded to pay 
their respects to him in his own boat, at which he seemed 
well pleased, although it was necessary to send for a bottle of 
wine, and give it to him, in order that he might have the means 
of entertaining his guests. It was supposed that, as it was 
now evening, = would have returned to the shore: but his 
politeness, says the author, was under-rated, for he immediately 
steered for the Alceste; where he again opened the. business 
by dictating a letter to his secretary, which was presented in 
form to Captain Maxwell, and was afterward thus translated 
at Canton, by Mr. Morrison: — * Persons of what land — 
of what nation ? on account of what business do you come 
hither? In the ship are there any literary men who can ex- 


oa 


* It appears that in China, Japan, Corea, &c. the spoken lan- 
guages vary, but that the written language is the same in them 
and in their adjacent isles: a fact which, when known, removes 
the apparent absurdity of the Corean chief’s resource when his 
words had proved unintelligible. : 
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»lain what is written?” Captain Maxwell returned a paper 
in English, expressing his ignorance of the chief’s wishes, with 


_similar forms: but the Corean secretary, who looked over him 
while he was writing it, was severely reprimanded for that in- 
.trusion by his master. 


This Chief appeared testy and impatient with his own 
people, but much pleased with the attentions offered to him 


-by the English, and liked our tea and cherry-brandy exceed- 


ingly. On a subsequent visit, he shewed great curiosity, 
which was unusual in some of the other islanders, and even 


consented to forego the dignity of his enormous state-hat, for 


the purpose of examining the ship between the decks. As 
no invitation to the shore had ever been given, the officers 
at length determined to take that kind of permission, in which 
our neighbours the French are proverbially said to indulge ; 
and, under pretence of compliment, they accompanied him 
thither, when a singular scene occurred. The old man had 
hitherto been cheerful and familiar: but no sooner did Cap- 
tain Maxwell evince a desire of approaching the village, than 
all his gaiety fled, he shed tears, held his head down, antl 
drew his hand across his throat as if to signify that his head 
would be cut off. Nothing could reconcile him to the land- 


_ing ; his anxiety increased to a great height ; and the attempts 


to re-assure him, when the crew returned to their boats, not 
having been an hour on the shore, nor twenty yards from the 
landing-place, had proved wholly ineffectual. It is impossible 
to ascertain exactly the causes of the old Chief’s apprehensions; 
although it would seem that he acted under some government, 
which exercised as strict a vigilance as the Japanese in the 
exclusion of foreigners: his fate is, of course, involved in an 
— which was painful to those who had entertained 

m. 

Our countrymen afterward landed on the shore of some 
other islands in this archipelago, but the villages were uni- 
formly deserted by the inhabitants before the intruders reached 
them: frequently, above a hundred islands were in sight from 
the deck at the same moment; and some observation of the 
occupations of the inhabitants was obtained by telescopes: 
but their wish to avoid all intercourse on shore proved uni- 


‘versal. 


We now pass over all intervening occurrences, until the 


voyagers arrived off the truly interesting Loo-Choo island, 


peopled with a race of happy inhabitants, who from the con- 
currence of all accounts of this visit, appear to realize the 
fondest expectations that could be formed of civilization with- 
out its many concomitant vices, of: hospitality unmixed with 
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rudeness, and of curiosity regulated by a sense of propriety 
which must be the result of nature rather than of art. This 
is undoubtedly a high panegyric, but the whole conduct of the 
people in question seems to justify it without any exception 
whatever. — Of their civil polity or domestic habits, as they 
regard the softer sex, little or nothing was made known to 
our countrymen. ‘Their women were kept from the sight of 
strangers with the precautions so usual in eastern nations: 
their towns and villages were sacred from intrusion, and so 
preserved with the vigilance of all other nations of those seas: 
their government was probably despotic ; and their monarch 
seemed to be a secluded object of veneration, a being con- 
structed for state-purposes, and entering little into the habits 
of other men. Notwithstanding all these apparently disad- 
vantageous circumstances, they evinced none of the usual con- 
sequences of such a system of civil life. Their domestic 
authority over their females, whatever it might have been, had 
not caused them to degenerate into haughty tyrants, for they 
were affable, generous, and open, to a most extraordinary de- 

ee. Nor had their jealousy of strangers made them re- 
pulsive, although at first a little suspicious, from natural 
timidity ; on the contrary, they supplied all the wants of their 
visitors, without accepting any return, and with a liberality 
bordering on profusion. What is more extraordinary, their 
government, although probably absolute, had been tempered 
with such kindness that insolent authority and abject mean- 
ness appeared equally unknown; and the bounties of nature, 
although strong discriminations of rank and opulence were 
cleary discernible, seemed to have been so far equally distri- 
buted that a real state of want was not manifested in the con- 
dition of any one individual. 

It must be allowed that the opportunities of observing the 
manners of a people, who were never seen precisely in their 
usual state of society, were much limited: but the intercourse 
with them was long and unreserved; their habits were the 
constant theme of inquiry among a party of sensible and in- 
quisitive men; and we should in consequence be inclined to 
suppose that, though many errors may exist in any hypo- 
theses formed relative to their degree of civilization and ac- 
quirements, or to the nature of their government and state of 
society, the estimate of their character cannot be subject to 
any such doubts. —— We must refer our readers to the brief 
account, in our late review of Mr. M‘Leod’s narrative, of the 
visit of the Lyra and Alceste to the island, and proceed rather 
to amplify it by some information drawn from the more 
10* extensive 
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extensive sources now before us, than to recapitulate the 


general story. 
One of the first visits of some natives of rank to the ship 


presents us with this picture of their exterior appearance : 


¢ Business being over, the chiefs were asked to walk round the 
cabin, an invitation which they accepted with manifest satisfac- 
tion. During the conference they had preserved a gravity suited 
to an important ceremony, and, though surrounded by new and 
curious objects, had never expressed the least curiosity. They 
were now no longer formal, and looked over the various articles 
with attention, taking particular notice of the globes, books, and 
mirrors. Their manners are remarkably ae and unassuming. 
They are observant, and not without curiosity, but they require 
encouragement to induce them to come forward, being restrained, 
it would seem, by a genteel self-denial, from gratifying curiosity, 
lest it might be thought obtrusive. Their dress is singularly 
graceful ; it consists of a loose flowing robe, with very wide sleeves, 
tied round the middle by a broad rich belt or girdle of wrought 
silk, a yellow cylindrical cap, and a neat straw sandal, over a 
short cotton boot or stocking. Two of the chiefs wore light 
yellow robes, the other dark blue streaked with white, all of 
cotton. The cap is flat at top, and appears to be fornied by 
winding a broad band diagonally round a frame, in such a manner, 
that at each turn a small portion of the last fold shall be visible 
above in front, and below at the hinder part. The sandal is kept 
on by a stiff straw band passing over the instep, and joining the 
sandal near the heel ; this band is tied to the forepart by a slight 
string, drawn between the great toe and the next, the stocking 
having a division like the finger of a glove for the great toe. 
They all carry fans, which they stick in their girdles when not in 
use; and each person ‘has a short tobacco pipe in a small bag, 
hanging, along with the pouch, at the girdle. When they had 
satisfied themselves with looking over the cabin, they went away, 
with a promise of returning in the evening as soon as the answer 
from the Great Man should arrive.’ 


On a subsequent day, a party of our countrymen landed 
ona point at some distance from the town, to observe the 
sun’s meridian altitude with an artificial horizon; and on this 
occasion they amused the natives by allowing them to look 
through the telescope of the instruments at two reflected 
images of the sun. The first who looked started back as if 
he had seen something supernatural and forbidden; others ex- 

ressed their astonishment in various ways; while the boys 
held out their hands for quicksilver, with which they were 
much delighted. On the return of the English they had a 
view of the town of Nakapiang, two parts of which were. con- 
nected by a bridge of one arch built with stone. ‘The coast was 
formed of coral cliffs scooped out below by the action of the 
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sea. — Some time had elapsed when they received a visit from 
a person of apparently high authority; and preparations were 
made for returning it on shore, where they were introduced 
into a small temple surrounded by verandahs, and a feast was 
served up: but we must deny ourselves the pleasure of enumer- 
ating the dainties. All proposals, however, of a walk to the 
town were firmly though politely opposed.— On the sth of 
October, an opportunity did occur for examining a small vil- 
lage, of which this description is given : 


‘ This village is surrounded by a close hedge, and every sepa- 
rate house also has an inclosure: some of the houses have at- 
tached to them neat arbours, formed of a light frame of bamboo 
covered wiih a variety of creepers. The rice fields are divided 
by small banks of earth, made to retain the water, and along the 
top of each bank there is a foot-path; the whole valley having 
much the air of a scene in India. A number of the villagers, 
accompanied by their children, came out to meet us, but there 
were no women amongst them: we passed on, as they were 
evidently averse to our entering the village. 

‘ On our way across the valley we were attracted by the ap- 
pearance of a cottage, so buried in foliage as to be completely hid 
from our view till we were within a few paces of the door. It was 
surrounded by a slight fence of rods, about an inch apart, with a 
line of creepers along the top, and hanging down on both sides : 
a wicker gate admitted us, and we entered the house, which we 
found divided into two apartments, eight feet square, besides a 
small verandah at one end. The floors, which were made of slips 
of bamboo, were raised about six inches from the ground, and 
covered with a straw mat. The walls were five feet high, being 
neatly wattled with split bamboo, above which rose a pointed 
thatched roof. It was occupied by an old man, whom we ap- 
peared to have disturbed at breakfast, for cups and tea-things 
were arranged on the floor ; he asked us to sit down, and gave us 
pipes and tea. The little apartment we were in was as neat as 
any thing we had ever seen: on one side there was a set of 
shelves, with cups, bowls, and cooking utensils; on the others 
were hung various implements of husbandry, with hats and various 
dresses, all clean and in order. Higher up was a sort of loft or 
garret, formed by bamboo poles, laid horizontally from the top of 
the walls; on this were placed various tools, nets, and baskets. 
The fire-place was in the middle of one side, and sunk below the 
level. On the outside, in the space between the house and the 
fence, there was a pigeon house and a poultry yard, and close to 
the little verandah spoken of before, there stood two spinning- 
wheels of a light and ingenious construction. All round on the 
outside of the fence, the trees were high and thick; and though 
the sun was above the hills, the house was completely shaded 
except at the end, where a small opening admitted the rays into 
the verandah. We staid some time with the old farmer, trying to 
express 
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express our admiration of the simplicity and beauty of his cottage, 
and then went up the opposite side of the valley.’ 


An unreserved intercourse with the islanders, amounting 
almost to a personal friendship with,some of them, was shortly 
the fruit of mutual kindness. Of the place allotted on-shore 
for the use of the sick from the ships, the attention of the 
natives to them, and the ceremonies which they performed 
over one man who died, we have spoken in our review of 
Mr. M‘Leod’s book. Most of the natives had acquired some 
English; and Lieutenant Clifford, who was indefatigable in 
learning their language, became soon a very tolerable adept, 
so that communications were rendered easy. A man ‘of 
quality, named Madera, was most conspicuous for his attempts 
at improvement, and the generally inquisitive turn of his 
mind, which tried to ascertain the uses of all things that 
were subjected to his observation: his success in the acquisi- 
tion of our language was also most remarkable: his dress had 
been usually that of a person of ordinary rank, but accident 
occasionally led to the suspicion of his holding a_ higher 
rank in society, which afterward proved to be the fact. What 
his motives were for this concealment are unknown, but it con- 
tributed much to his knowlege of our people and their habits, 
as he advanced in his acquaintance from the common 
sailor, through all gradations, to the society of the Captains. 
—— Ata dinner given on board to some of the chiefs, the 
exhibited many of their games and dances, and fell into the 
European habits of the table with a wonderful degree of 
facility ; and Madera, when the ship was illuminated, and 
the sailors were dancing on the upper deck, ran among them, 
seized one by the shoulders, put him out of the dance, took 
his place, and kept up the reel with the same spirit and in 
the same style and step with the seamen themselves. 

On the 23d of October, the ships were at length visited by 
the Prince, son of the King, about whom and all the royal 
family a profound secrecy had usually been observed: but the 
curiosity of the visitors was not much relieved on this head 
during their stay at the island. With the Prince, indeed, 
they became personally acquainted: but they were informed 
that, unless they had arrived in the character of ambassadors, 
the laws would not permit them to see the King; nor did it 
appear that many of the natives had ever enjoyed that honour. 
The description of the Prince’s person will be found in the 
following extract : 


‘ The Prince of Loo-choo, whose name is Shang Pung Fwee, 
and title Pochin Tay Foo, belongs to the highest of the nine 
orders of chiefs on the islands, the distinction of which rank is a 
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hatchee-matchee of a pink ground, with perpendicular rows of 
black, gearing blue, white, and green spots. He was clothed in a 
robe of light blue silk, lined with silk a shade lighter, over which 
he wore a girdle richly embossed with flowers of gold and different 
coloured silks; in other respects his dress was like that of the 
chiefs. He is about fifty years old, his beard is full and white, 
and his figure well proportioned. In manners he is genteel and 
sedate, but occasionally a little awkward, Which his retired habits 
sufficiently account for. Towards the close of his visit, when his 
reserve had in some degree worn off, we observed him smile for 
an instant, now and then, with a shrewd expression in his eyes, 
as if he was observing what was passing more narrowly than we at 
first suspected. It was thought, too, that in making inquiries 
about different things on board, he shewed more discrimination 
than most of those who had preceded him; but, on the whole, 
there was nothing very interesting in him besides hisrank. While 
he was looking over the books and other things in the cabin, a 
picture of his majesty King George the Third was shewn to him. 
As the interpreter was not present, we could not immediately 
explain who it was intended to represent, till it occurred to us to 
join our hands and bow to it in the Loo-choo manner: the Prince 
instantly saw what was meant, and turning towards the picture, 
made a low and respectful obeisance.’ | 


This visit was returned with much ceremony on the part of 
the English, who were treated with a sumptuous repast ; 
when more mirth prevailed at some of the inferior tables 
than at the royal one, which the Prince seemed to enjoy very 
much. — The time of departure from the coast was now at 
hand, and the warmth of feeling evinced by this people at the 
approaching separation from their friends.elicited many inte- 
resting traits of character. The presents which were offered 
were received purely as tokens of private friendship, not. as 
gifis of ceremony, and still less as remunerations for sup- 
plies ; for which latter, although afforded in great profusion, 
nothing whatever was accepted in payment. The scene of 
departure is really so affecting, that we deem no apology 
necessary for inserting a considerable extract : 


‘ Having taken our final leave of the shore, we went to the 
Alceste, where we found the chiefs in conference with Captain 
Maxwell, who made each of the chiefs a present of a cut wine 
glass, which he knew they had long desired to possess. To Ookooma 
he gave a finely cut tumbler, in a red morocco case. This was 
much beyond his expectations, and perhaps his wishes, for he 
appeared to observe the wine glasses of the others with somewhat 
of a disappointed Jook. Captain Maxwell perceiving in a moment 
that Ookooma had set his heart upon a wine glass, opened the 
case, and placed one inside the tumbler, to Ookooma’s great 
satisfaction, — 

¢ While 
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‘ While we were at dinner, Madera came into the Alceste’s 
cabin for the purpose of asking some questions about the sextant. 
He had not been aware of our being at dinner, and looked 
shocked at having intruded; and when invited to sit down, 
politely, but firmly declined. From the cabin he went to the 
gun room, to see his friend Mr. Hoppner, the junior lieutenant of 
the Alceste, with whom he had formed a great friendship. 
Mr. Hoppner gave him a picture of the Alceste and some other 
presents; upon which Madera, who was much affected, said, 
‘‘ To-morrow ship go sea; I go my father house, two day 
distance: when I see my father, I show him your present, and 
I tell him, me, Henry Hoppner all same (as) brother,” and burst 
into tears ! 

‘ Sunday, 27th of October. — At day-break we unmoored, and 
the natives, on seeing us take up one of our anchors, thought we 
were going to get under weigh immediately, and give them the 
slip, which was not at all intended. This alarm, however, 
brought the chiefs off in a great hurry; not in a body in their 
usual formal way, but one by one, in separate canoes. Old 
Jeema called on board the Lyra on his way to the frigate; he 
was a good deal 9 weg and the tears came into his eyes when I 
put a ring on his finger. He gave me in return his knife, 

‘ The other chiefs called alongside on their way to the frigate, 
but went on when I told them that I was just going to the Alceste 
myself. In the mean‘ time Madera came on board, with the 
sextant in his hand; he was in such distress that he scarcely 
knew what he was about. In this distracted state he sat down to 
breakfast with us, during which he continued lighting his pipe 
and smoking as fast as he could; drinking and eating whatever 
was placed before him.— Before he left the Lyra he gave 
Mr. Clifford his pipe, tobacco pouch, and a crystal ornament ; 
saying, as he held out the last, ‘“* You go Ingeree, you give this 
to your childs.” 

‘ Mr. Clifford gave him a few presents in return, and expressed 
his anxiety to be considered his friend. , Madera, with the tears 
streaming down his cheeks, placed his hands several times upon 
his heart, and cried, ‘* Eedooshee, eedooshee !” My friend, my 
friend ! 

‘ To me he gave a fan and a picture of an old man looking 
up at the sun, drawn, he said, by himself: he probably meant 
in his picture some allusion to my usual occupation at the ob- 
servatory. After he had put off in his boat, he called out, ‘ In- 
geree noo choo sibittee yootoosha,” I shall ever remember the 
English people. — : 

‘ On going into the cabin, I found the chiefs seated in a row, 
all very disconsolate, and apparently trying to conceal emotions 
different, in all probability, from any which they had ever before 
experienced. Captain Maxwell had made them his parting 
present, and I therefore gave to each chief some trifle, receiving 
from them in return, their knives, pipes, pouches, and fans. In 
the mean time the anchor was hove up, and every thing being 
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ready for making sail, the chiefs rose to take leave. Ookooma 


wished to say something, but was too much affected to speak, and 
before they reached their boats they were all in tears. 


‘ Madera cried bitterly as he shook hands with his numerous 
friends, who were loading him with presents. 

‘ The chiefs, as well as the people in the numerous canoes 
which had assembled round the ships, stood up, and continued 


waving their fans and handkerchiefs till we were beyond the reefs, 
and could see them no longer.’ 


Having thus brought to a conclusion the visit of the two 
gallant Captains and their crews to the Loo-Choo islanders, 
we will cursorily mention a few observations noted down by 
the author, before we proceed to the scientific portion of the 
volume. | 

The religion appeared to be that of Fo, and was stated to 
have been introduced about one thousand years ago: but it was. 
not made a matter of general instruction, was carelessly ob- 
served, and the bodzes or priests were little respected in society. 
Polygamy is not allowed as in China, and the King was 
said to be the only person permitted by Jaw to have concu- 
bines. Much of the harder Jabour was imposed on women; 
and Captain Hall conjectures that they were habitually se- 
cluded, and not merely on account of the visit of the Eng- 
lish.. With regard to literature, not much could be ascertained. 
It, was said that they had few books, and those mostly in the 
Chinese language; which none but the, upper classes under- 
stood when spoken, and of which the peasantry were usually 
ignorant altogether. Our people saw no coined money, nor 
any circulating medium of exchange whatever} so that the 
only mode of purchase was probably by barter : — neither did 
they behold any warlike arms, and the natives allowed that they 
had none: moreover, — which, if true, is perhaps without a 
parallel among nations savage or civilized, — they denied that 
they had ‘ any knowlege of war, either by experience or tradi- 
tion.’ No punishment was seen, beyond a look of reprehen- 
sion, or an admonitory tap with a fan ; and domestic dissension 
appeared to be equally unknown with foreign hostility. The 
children partook more of the cheerful nature of English school- 
boys than of the habits of Chinese mannikins, and were treated 
with affection and indulgence. No one instance of theft oc- 
curred, although the people came on board and went away in- 
discriminately, and rambled over the whole ship unattended. 

The cattle on the island were of a small black breed, and 
exclusively allotted to agricultural purposes; the horses, of a 
small sli - make, being much used for riding. Hogs, goats, 
and poultry, with a variety of vegetables, formed the diet ‘ed 
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the natives: milk was not taken by them as food. Their 

ticulture generally resembled the system of the Chinese. 
With regard to manufactures, nothing was accurately ascer- 
tained. ‘They said that their silks came from China, but that’ 
their cotton-cloths were made on their own islands; and the 
patterns were frequently not inelegant. Of the population, 
nothing satisfactory was known: but from the south point of 
the island to about five miles north of Napakiang, the coun- 
try was almost covered with villages, the space being about 
eighteen miles. :the north, north-east, and eastern places 
were thinly inhabited. No instances of personal deformity 
were seen, nor indications of disease, except some few faces 
bearing vestiges of the small-pox. — Their manners must be 
collected from what we have said before: but we may ‘add the 
cheerful custom, that existed among them, of carrying their 
dinners about in boxes, and making pic-nic parties, in which 
assemblies they were seen to much advantage. 

Such is the picture of these amiable islanders which is 
here presented to us; and for the entertainment received from 
it, we return our sincere thanks to the author. _ So little did 
the inhabitants seem inclined to traffic, and so few are the’ 
exportable commodities which they possess, that'it does not 
seem probable that#their island will be shortly re-visited by 
Europeans; and indeed we should regret that it were, if farther 
intercourse with thé@people detracted any thing from this 
interesting account$ or if the character of the English suffered 
in the estimation of the natives of Loo-Choo, by an ac- 
quaintance with any of our countrymen who might observe a 
less cbliging, conciliatory, and friendly line’ of ‘conduct, than 
Captains Maxwell, Hall, and their crews, so commendably 
adopted. 

With respect to the contents of the Appendix, we must now 
be brief. It presents us with a chart of the Gulf of Pe-chee-lee 
in the Yellow Sea, and a chart of a portion of the western coast 
of Corea. The land of Corea was seen in this voyage only 
at a great distance ; an examination which, however, with the 
track sailed, was sufficient to ascertain that it does not extend 
so far westward by two degrees of longitude as it has hitherto 
been represented in European charts. It appears, in fact, 
that the western coast of the island Quelpaert, and ‘the 
western coast of the peninsula of Corea as far as the latitude 
of 37 degrees, lie nearly on the same meridian. — Captain 
Hall has given also a chart of the great Lieou-kieou island, 
or, as the present voyagers write it, Loo-Choo; which he 
places half a degree to the west of the longitude assigned to 
it in Captain Broughton’s chart. In the general outline of 
coast 
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coast round the island, however, we remark a satisfactory 
eement with the charts of Captain Broughton and of 
aptain James Terry. The Appendix moreover contains 
some accounts of observations, and a short abstract of the 
Lyra’s navigation: together with a description of an instru- 
ment called the Dip Sector, invented by Dr. Wollaston some 
yerns past, as related in the Philosophical Transactions, 
y which the depression of the visible horizon may be deter- 
mined by actual observation; the instrument measuring the 
arc contained between two opposite points of the horizon and 
passing through the zenith, the excess of one half of which 
above go degrees is the depression required. 

Some geological memoranda are subjoined: but Captain 
Hall regrets the want of time and opportunity for extensive 
and elaborate research in this branch of science; in conse- 
quence of which, he observes, he has ‘ nothing of a general 
or striking nature to offer to the scientific world.’ He adds, 
however, an account of various specimens collected, and re- 
marks that ‘the geologist will be struck with the resemblance 
which the rocks in this remote quarter of the globe bear to 
those with which he has been familiarly acquainted.’ 

A copious vocabulary of the Loo-Choo language, by Lieu- 
tenant Clifford, concludes the volume. e plates, exclusive 
of the charts, give coloured views of ur-Island and of 
Napakiang, representations of several natives: of Loo-Choo, 









Art. II. The neis of Virgil; translated by Charles Sym- 
mons, D. D., &c. 


[ Article concluded from p. 85. ] 


We now sit down to close our examination of this classical 

work; which will assuredly survive many of its more 
popular contemporaries, and will continue, in much the 
larger portion of it, to delight the scholar and the general 
reader when 


‘© The mob of gentlemen, who write with ease,” 


shall have vanished as completely from the memory of man, as 
their prototypes had disappeared in the days of Pope. It is 
gratifying, indeed, to any possessor of the humblest inherit- 
ance in the domains of taste and learning, to be recalled to 
the strains of the antients in the animated imitation of them by 
a gifted fellow-countryman; and to perceive that we have yet 


same few writers and readers among us who are uncorrupted 
by 
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by the allurements of a glittering but careless style of poetry : 
a fees which is as fatal to sD edieaencss of design end al 
consistency of character, as to every grace of language and 
every charm of versification. 

Our previous articles have brought us as far as the ninth 
book of the Atneid; and the lover of the classics will already 
anticipate the subject of our selections from that exquisite 
poem. It is impossible, indeed, to pass over in silence the 
generally happy version which Dr. Symmons has here pre- 
sented of the delightful episode of Nisus and Euryalus. 
After the generous youths have made their offer to carry in- 
telligence to their absent.chief through the midnight camp of 
the enemy, this natural burst of admiration follows: ~ 


‘ Hoary and sage, Aletes heard with joy, 
And fervent thus; “ Ye guardian Gods of Troy ! 
Still, still I see you hovering o’er our state, 

And willing it to know a longer date : 
Since to our youth such noble souls ye give ; 
Proud to live glorious, more than fond to Ifve.?? 

‘ Then straining both the youths in his embrace, 
Whilst as he spoke tears trickled down his face, 
‘¢ Tllustrious Spirits! what rewards can mate 
Such noble daring, and deserts so great ? 

Your own rich €onscience of the glorious deed, 
And the ble $ must give your brightest meed. 
The next t@ find will be our sovereign’s care ; 
And the long bounty of his grateful heir.” 

‘¢ Yes?” cries Ascanius, ‘‘ for my sire restored, 
By all the gods Assaracus adored ; 

By hoary Vesta’s venerable shrine ; 

Whate’er of fortune or of hope be mine, 

Nisus ! I swear into thy lap to pour: 

Give me my father, and I ask no more. 

Bring him, my soul of safety, to my sight, 

With whom all fortunes please, all toils are light, 
And two large bowls of silver, richly wrought, 
By my great sire from sack’d Arisba brought ; 
Two tripods, and two talents of pure gold ; 

An antique goblet of Sidonian mold, 

The gift of Dido, shall the deed requite.” ” 


We proceed to the remainder of the address, where it turns 
to Euryalus, and to his reply : 







‘ « Thee, honour’d boy! in manhood yet unblown, 
Of years near mine, my love shall make its own. 
Here I adopt thee, with my fates to blend : 

Grow with my fortunes, with my power ascend. 
In war, in peace, attendant on my side, 
Thy will shall govern, and thy word shall guide.” 


‘ To 
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‘ To him Euryalus: ‘“ No time shall prove 
My future deeds less worthy of thy love; 
However Fortune, that disposes all, 

May crown me with success, or doom my fall. 
But one great boon my earnest prayer would gain; 
One, without which all other boons were vain, 
My mother lives, of Priam’s royal blood, 

Who, braving for my love the stormy flood, 
Scorn’d her dear Phrygia and Acestes’ town. 
Her, with my dubious enterprise unknown, 

I leave defrauded of a son’s caress : 

For, ah! be witness all, I here confess 

“My firmness ‘cannot stand a mother’s fond distress. 
O comfort her! and, if to bleed my fate, 
Respect, and cheer her solitary state ! 

Promise but this! and let me seek the foe, 

Nerv'd by the assurance for the stronger blow.” 

‘ With instant sympathy each bosom glow’d: 
From every eye the tear of nature flow’d. 

But young Iulus, touch’d beyond the rest, 

Felt all the pious son within his breast, 

And cried ; * All all to worth like thine I owe ; 
And all, conceded to thy heart, I vow. 

Thy mother shall be mine; Creiisa’s name 
Alone deficient to the perfect claim, 

Be with whate’er event thy daring crown'd, 

She who bore thee shall ever be hen 
Yes! by my own, and by my father’s 





(That oath which binds us with religious dread, ) 
] swear, whate’er 1 promise should’st thou live, 
That to thy mother and thy race to give.” ’ 


We shall continue to make such selections and to refer to 
such passages as we particularly approve, without any inter- 
ruption in the way of verbal or other objection ; reserving 
our vituperative criticisms to the conclusion of our panegyric: — 
not, however, with the intention of so dismissing our readers, 
or those of Dr. Symmons: but purposing finally to remark on 
his preface and notes, and certainly with a very large propor- 


tion of commendation. ‘* Sunt et sua preamia laud: ! and, if 


laudari 2 laudato be inspiring and grateful to the highest 
degree, laudare laudabilem has its pleasure and its reward. 
olscens has drawn his sword, and is threatening his cap- 


tive with death: 


‘ Then Nisus, first alarm’d and wild with fright, 
Unable to sustain the rending sight, 
Bursts from his ambush, ne exclaims. aloud: 

¢ « Me! me, Rutilians! see me here avow'd! 
By all yon conscious stars and Heaven I swear, 


His hand and spirit were too young to dare. © 
ie 
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The fraud was mine: on me your fury bend ! 
He only loved too much his hapless friend.” 

‘ Frantic he spoke; but, driven with force, the sword 
Through the burst ribs the snowy bosom gored. 
Failen is Euryalus ; and o’er his limbs, 

By beauty polish’d, death in crimson swims. 

His head collapsing sinks upon his breast : 

Like some rich flower, in Nature’s purple drest ; 
That, sever’d by the cruel ploughshare, lies 

In ruin’d loveliness, and fading dies : 

Or a bright poppy, that, with vanquish’d power, 
Feels its bell loaded by the rushing shower, 

And droops with Janguid neck. But Nisus glows 
With scorn of life, and springs amid the foes. 

To Volscens only through the press he breaks : 
Volscens alone his vengeful object makes. 

The hosts throng round him with condensing force ; 
And here and there the blows confound his course. 
Still he bears on, and whirls his flaming sword : 
Till in the mouth of the Rutilian lord, 

Loud clamoring for aid, the steel he drives ; 

And, dying, his detested foe survives. 

Then on his breathless friend his limbs he throws, 
Mangled with wounds, and sinks in sweet repose. 

‘ Blest pair! if strains like mine such power can give, 
Still in the heart your memory shall live : 

Whilst high the Iilian capitol shall tower, 
Eternal as its rock, and Rome be throned in power.’ 


We must omit the lament of the mother of Euryalus, 
and the first ‘ fleshing of the maiden weapon” of Ascanius, 
admirably as both passages are translated; and we must also 
force ourselves to refer only to the noble picture of Turnus, 
inclosed within the camp of the enemy, in order that we may 
proceed to the tenth book. The first object which there arrests 
our attention is Jupiter in the council of the gods. Surely 
the original loses little if any dignity in the subjoined 


extract : 


‘ Thus Juno pleaded ; and through Heaven’s divan, 
As each inclined, a various murmur ran. 
So, when amid the forest’s depths confined, 
Groan the first infant spirits of the wind, 
In pale alarm, the mariner from far 
Hears the sure presage of the watry war. 
Then Heaven’s Almighty Sire, who governs all, 
Began, and with his eye composed the hall. 
Mute, as he spoke, the imperial palace lay : 
Dread silence brooded on the realms of day. 
Earth trembles underneath: the zephyrs sleep ;, 
And glassy splendor floats upon the deep.’ 


Rev. Juty, 1818. R The 
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The combat of Turnus and Pallas is rendered with great 
spirit; and the death of the latter is pathetic, as it should be. 
The phantom of Aineas, pursued by Turnus, preserves all 
the fancy and. vigour of the original: but we must reserve 


our quotations for the divine tenderness of Lausus, rushing 
to defend his wounded father. 


‘ When Lausus saw his much-loved sire’s distress, 
He groans, and tears his anguish’d soul confess. 
And here, illustrious youth! if future time 
Will yield belief to virtue so sublime, 

Thy deed, thy fate my song shall give to fame; 
And distant ages, weeping, hail thy name. 

The impeded father, with the foot of pain, 

Drew slowly back, and trail’d along the plain 

The hostile javelin ; while the son, beneath 

The high-raised falchion springing, braved its death, 
And check’d the hero. As the filial shield 

Cover’d the sire retreating from the field, 

Shouts of applause from all his friends resound ; 
And their thick-falling darts the foe confound, 

He rages, and behind his shield remains. 

As, when the clouds drive hail upon the plains, 
Gall’d by the shower, the traveller and hind 

Speed to some refuge from the stony wind. | 
Or under a coved rock they shun the sky ; | 
Or shelter’d by a river’s margin lie ; 

Till, chasing the black storm with victor ray, 

The sun restore their labours with the day. 

Thus, overwhelm’d with missives from afar, 

fEneas stands protected from the war ; 

And, chiding Lausus, threats him from his fate: ; 

‘« Ah! why, fond youth ! beyond thy strength be great? 
And dare a deed that prudence would dissuade ! 

On death thou runn’st, by piety betray’d.” 
¢ But Lausus not the less the foe defies ; 
Till all the terrors of the Dardan rise ; 
And the Fates spin the youth’s extremest thread : 
For the puissant sword with fury sped, 
Aim’d at his body, plunges in his breast 
Through the light buckler, and the embroider’d vest. 
{ The vest, dear offering of parental love, 
His mother’s tender hand with gold inwove. ) 
Gore floats his bosom, and, in pale divorce, 
Parts the sad spirit from the falling corse. 
But when his face, as life’s warm colours fade, 
Pale, deadly pale, Anchises’ son survey’d ; 
All rage extinct, he heaves the heart-deep groan, = - 
Moved with a piety. so like his own : 
Then, stretching out his hand; ‘ To worth like thine 
What equal honours can my power assign ? 
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Unhappy boy! Eneas, feeble here, 
Can only give thy pious love a tear. 
Keep thy dear arms! and, if that touch the dead, 
Rest with thy sires in one sepulchral bed. 
This may at least console thy mournful shade ; 
Thou fell’st beneath the great Aneian blade.’’ 

‘ Upbraiding then the Etrurians’ tardy fears, 
Himself the youthful hero’s body rears : 
While their warm life the ruptured vessels. pour ; 
And all his comely tresses drop with gore.’ 


The succeeding description of Mezentius retired from the 
battle does no injustice to the highly picturesque character of 
the original, and his address to his horse is truly touching. 
Mr. Scott’s exclamation, 


* Woe worth the while! woe worth the day ! 

That cost thy life, my gallant grey !” : 
Lady of the Lake, 
rather shrinks from the comparison; suggested as it pos- 
sibly was by the several classical addresses of this nature. 
We may observe, in this place, that another passage in the 
tenth book seems to have been playing in the fancy of the 
author of the poem just quoted: we mean that. in’ which it 
is said of the soldier rashing to arms that he 


, == § left his fair-one’s yet untasted charms — 
Him, in the purple favours of his bride, 
Mezentius now among the ranks espied,’ &c. &c. 


Our readers will probably remember Mr. Walter Scott’s 
bridegroom taken from the very altar to the war. 

The concluding speech of the 1oth book is so deeply 
affecting in idea, and so well preserved by the translator, 
that we must quote it. A dying tyrant, praying to his 
mortal enemy to defend his body from the insults of an in- 
jured people, is one of the most impressive objects that can 
be presented to the imagination. It must-have contributed 
to restrain the passions of Augustus. 


‘ To him the Tuscan, as on heaven, amazed, 
With eyes just opening from his trance he gazed ; 

«‘ Why thus, fell foe! with insult sharpen death ? 
Take without guilt, for so thou may’st, my breath! 
Twas not on other terms than these we fought: 
Nor other league with thee my Lausus sought. 

But, if such grace a vanquish’d foe may find, 

Ah'! let my body be to earth resign’d. 

Too well I know, and dread, alas! too late, 

The infuriate vengeance of my people’s hate. 

From this: protect me, and avert its doom : 

And let me slumber in my Lausus’ tomb.” 
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‘ Then to the expected steel he gave his throat: ‘ 
And the warm streams of life o’er all his armour float.’ 


Evander’s unhappy welcome of his lifeless son has much 
feeling in it, generally considered ; and indeed this 11th book 
abounds in translated beauties. The speeches of Drances and 
Turnus reconcile animation with dignity; and the com- 
parison of ‘Turnus with the horse set at liberty is very well 
executed. Almost all the Virgilian similes * have been care- 
fully and poetically expressed in this last of the versions of 
Virgil: for last it may well be called; it has, in every sense, 
completely jilled the house ; and any honest bookseller, like 
any honest box-keeper, would inform the next applicant that 
‘© there is no room !” ** Nunc non erat his Locus.” 

The fanciful story of the birth and preservation of Camilla 
is well rendered: but we cannot find room to quote it. 





‘© Purpureus quondam color ora reliquit.” 
‘ And roseate beauty from her cheek retires’ 


is a very pretty line; — and it brings us, by the connection 
of contrast, which is as close and natural as that of similarity, 
to the glowing Lavinia ; 


‘ Her mother's words, alarm’d Lavinia hears ; 
Her cheeks suffused with blushes and with tears. 
Tumultuous passion courses through her frame ; 
And o’er her skin is pour’d the ruddy flame 
As, stain’d with sanguine purple, ivory glows; 
Or lilies blush, embedded with the rose: 

So o’er the living alabaster spread 
The impassion’d tints, and breathed celestial red. 
He sees; and, gazing with intense desire, 
Burns for the combat with augmented fire: 
And briefly to the sorrowing queen replies ; 
‘¢ Ah cease, my mother! now from tears and sighs !”’ 


The name of * mother,” given by Turnus to Amata, has 
great force in this passage. 

The opening of the single combat between Atneas and 
Turnus is as grand and vivid in delineation as any tourna- 
ment that was ever described. We have no doubt that man 
tilts have been celebrated after this original model; and that 
it lent grace and elegance, not otherwise their own, to man 
subsequent assemblies of Gothic warriors: — so little have we 
that is ** new ‘under the sun !” and so largely have the middle 
and later ages, as they are called, gathered their broken 





* Sce on this subject a passage in Dr. Symmons’s preface, part 
of which will be quoted in the present Review. 
and 
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and imperfect knowlege from the noble wreck of classical 
antiquity. 

Dr. Symmons.closes his labours with vigour that endures to 
the last: but we must here finish our selections, and our 
references to the beauties of this meritorious work ; procced- 
ing to our reluctant though unavoidable task of censure. We 
shall divide our remarks of this nature into two branches; 
the first, a list of errors, (as we conceive,) more numerous 
than we could have wished to notice; the second, a smaller 
catalogue of defects of taste, which may (perhaps) be traced 
to a different origin. 

The general title that we would venture to affix to our first 
class is the following : 


Prosatc, familiar, cramped, and ungraceful Expressions. 
Our readers will easily distinguish under which head , each 
example falls; and by this expedient we shall be enabled to 
discharge our critical duty to them, in its censorial sense, 
while we leave room for those important citations (important, 


we conceive, in every view, to our literary taste,) which we 
feel ourselves required to make from the preface. 


‘ While these events engaged the distant scene.’ 
And hot thirst parches his unbloody jaws.’ 
Say, for the fact, believed by ancient days.’ 
Hear then the purpose of my thoughts’ debate’ 
© Assert the just importance of the cause.’ 
‘ The base purloiners of my bride shall bleed.’ 
‘ the gorgeous prize 
In vain adapting, cross * his shoulder ties.’ 
¢ What cloud, my friends, rolls hither shot with flames.’ 


“ 


n~ 
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© A cloud shot with flames!’ to what can this recall the ima- 
gination of the hearer, but to a dark Irish poplin shot with a 

eenish gold! ‘* Grafton House” is the true scene of 
decision for this weighty question. 


* And prone upon the earth the weltering corse subsides.’ 


We may observe that the word ‘ subsides’ occurs on several 
occasions very improperly, but Here it is the most offensive. 
There is a quaint sort of sinking of the spirit in the word 
‘ subsides,’ which wholly excludes it from the honest energy 
of epic song. We may also remark, as we pass, that the 
* Here, it strikes us, is an instance of that mixture of choice 
and careless expression, of patrician and plebeian phraseology, 
which we have already noticed in Dr. Symmons’s translation. 


R 3 ) rhymes 
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rhymes in this passage are more than usually discordant in 
their similarity of sound. For instance, 


na tried 
ivides dyed. 
subsides 

We have already spoken on this little-examined subject, 
the discord of similar rhymes. It is clear that if rhyme,. or 
the homotonous termination of lines in verse, is intended. to 
be musical, it must be so by contrast; that is, the preceding 
and the following rhyme must strike different notes, —must be 
compounded of contrasted simple sounds. The next word to 
which we object is ‘captived,’ unless (like too many other 
words in this volume) it is wrongly printed. 


‘ Tarchon was struck; and straight consents to yield.’ 
‘ A thousand phalangites with horrent spears.’ 


Not the smallest sanction for this harsh expression an 
be found in the original. We remark also a wrong turn 

iven to a passage in this book; or rather a turn foo right 
for the original. It would, perhaps, have been better to 
generalize the whole of the passage between the lines 300 
and 400 of the original, than to attempt to give it a moral 
effect. 

‘ And hails the spread of the enefic fires.’ 


How a scholar, English as well as classical, could admit 
such a quaint aud pedantic word as ‘ benefic’ into his verses, 
we cannot imagine. We suspect that here is some faulty 
theory of language; and that the plain and positive distinction 
between prose and verse (even supposing that such words 
could be admitted into prose) is forgotten or unknown. 


‘ Arcadians, mind me, and attentive hear.’ 


This phrase, ‘mind me,’ is more like a feeble old school- 
mistress, scolding without effect her rebellious children, than 
a hero addressing his fellow-warriors. ‘ Mild <Arcadians, 
ever blooming,” they must have been who would have minded 
such an address. 


‘ His friends he heard, beneath the hostile sword 
On fate’s nice verge his distant aid implored.’ 


‘ The sale of lives is stopped by Turnus’ sword.’ 


Although this expression would have done very well for 
Shakspeare, even the licence given by the Latin in the 
phrase ¢ belli commercia’ cannot, in our judgment, sanction 
the English translation. It is the Biwy Teacs of Lucian. 
{t is a ludicrous, a sarcastically ludicrous interpretation ; and 
we 
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we beg to call the translator’s attention, in the event of a 
second edition, to this passage, and to some others which 
strongly resemble it. 


‘ Liger first speaks — not these, that thou may’st run, 
The steeds of Tydeus’ or of Peleus’ son.’ 


‘ That thou may’st run’ is all the gloriousness of Botcn ! 

‘ Thus overwhelmed with missives from afar.’ 
This unfortunate word is frequently repeated, with equal 
aukwardness on each reiteration. 

‘ The aspiring pine subsides beneath his wounds.’ 


‘from their lips exacts 
A full display, in order, of the facts.’ 


‘ To us self-centred Hope alone remains.’ 


—— ‘in affuent supply 
Close by the sea the wish’d materials lie,’ 


‘ Or, o’er the fields which lifé-throng’d Padus floats.’ 
‘ Forced from the effectless council to depart.’ 


‘ Prest by the*times, he feels peculiar care, 
And stands, self-charged, for his rejected heir.’ 


‘ to this a passage led 
Strait-mouth’d, perplex’d, ensnaring to the tread.’ 


* Death soon resulted from her twanging string, i 








Or rode the missive, as she whirl’d her sling; 
And brought the crane, or swan, from her aérial wing.’ 


This notion of Death ‘ riding the missive,’ which occurs 
more than once in this version, is evidently borrowed from the 
image of Death in the Revelation, riding on his white horse ; 
and it is as incongruous with Virgil as we might have 
expected. 


—— ‘ When in the grove the jolly priest 
Proclaims the richness of the victim-feast.’ 


The * secundus haruspex” is rather sarcastically interpreted 
into the ‘ jolly priest.’ 


‘ Nathless the bird attacks her fighting prey.’ 


* Nathless’ is too obsolete to please us; it is not one, in short, 
of the * pauca Catonis verba” which, we think, ought to be 


revived at present. Neither can we admire * hooky talons ;’—. 


nor 
©The virgin’s spoils, unanxious, I resign;’ 
nor , 


¢ As through rent air the _— missive flies; 
4 nor 
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nor :, 
‘ In spirit, number, war-puissant hands ; Land 
nor 





‘ with minds arrect 
The Italians gaze,’ &c. 


nor 
—— ‘ Messapus to the ground 
Tumbles Aulestes ;’ / 


a phrase more befitting a description of some of the late 
electioneering riots than that of a battle in the AEneid. 


‘ While round the god, in grim-subservience, throng 
Terror, Fraud, Flight, and pour with Death along.’ 


It is obvious to remark, on these lines, that the classical 
authors reserve their personifications, and other striking 
figures of speech, for great occasions; a practice strongly. to 
be recommended to our contemporaries. 


‘ O’er the fall’n chief stands imminent to wound.’ 


‘ with denefic zeal 
Explor’d the plants’ green-potency to heal.’ 


‘ Her brother’s charioteer, who grasp’d the rein, 
Her hand unseats, and drops upon the plain.’ 





‘ To drop’ a person must be a metaphor taken either from the 
Stage-coackman’s or the Pugilist’s dictionary. In this in- 
stance, Juturna, perhaps, may be said to have combined both 
characters; since she not only knocks Metiscus down, but 
drives Turnus off. 


‘ Aineas dashes with a massy rock 
Murranus,’ &c. 


— ‘ Latinus— 
— bends, seep chan ed, that, all the grace his own, 
He had not call 


ed Aineas to his throne.’ 

‘ Who, wreck-sav’d, here to Latium’s god address’d.’ 
‘In dust distinctionless the hallow’d shade.’ 

‘ And hope z// breaks the cloud that wraps his soul.’ 


We must here put an end to our long list of * Prosaic, 
familiar, cramped, and ungraceful Expressions ;” and we must 
now briefly revert to our second branch of errors: those, 
namely, of lines which are too much amplified ; — or in which 
images are introduced that have a modern cast and character ; 
-—and of words too rhetorical or bombastic. 

In this class, in a translation of Virgil, we are often obliged 
to make objections to verses that would be altogether pleasing 
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in an original English composition. For instance; book the 
ninth, 





“6 yoseo Thaumantias ore locuta est.” 


‘ her lips disclose 
* The blush at once and fragrance of the rose.’ 


This is a modern flourish, very pretty in itself, but wholly 
foreign from the chaste simplicity of classical verse. It is 
Italian, rather than Roman. 





‘ bears death 
In broad diffusion on the foes beneath.’ 


Book xi. ‘ To damp with prudence war’s REDUNDANT fire.’ 
This, we think, is a very injudicious epithet, and ill suited to 
the first unrestrained overflow of the father’s sorrows: it is, 


indeed, wholly unlike the 
“© Cautius ut sevo velles te credere Marti” 
of the original. 


When will our modern authors (even the best of them) be 
convinced that the simplest words, provided that they are pure 
and elegant, are often the strongest? When will they recol- 
lect the wonders that Otway has wrought in. this manner ? 
He indeed has fixed the bounds of the simple pathetic. 


‘ Whilst I, by life’s transgression, am undone, 
Have tired my fortunes, and survive my son.’ 


‘6 Contra ego vivendo vici mea fata, superstes - 
Restarem ut genitor.” 


‘ Pale Death sits by him in the car of Fame ;’ 
“° — sunt illis sua funera —” 


This is redundant, certainly; and a prodigal waste of unau- 
thorized personification. So also the following: 


‘ Chance ever rides on Time’s eventful wing, 
And restless Fortune’s ebb precedes her spring.’ 
The grave severity of the original is dissimilar indeed : 
‘© Multa dies variusque labor mutabilis evi , 


Retulit in melius: multos alterna revisens 
Lusit, et in solido rursus Fortuna locavit.” 


* And listening Terror * hung on his report.’ 
“¢ Magnisque urbem terroribus implet.” 











* It may be urged that the acknowleged inferiority of the 
English to the Latin language demands a greater profusion of 
these figures to raise it into poetry ; and there is some truth in the 
allegation. 
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‘ And his proud Hope’s PREVENTION routs the foe. 


‘ while dark beneath 
Spreads the red anarchy of raging death.’ 


This is a passage wholly gratuitous, without a syllable in 
the original to support it, and more worthy of one of poor 
Nat Lee’s insane paroxysms than of the present composition. 


‘ And, through the side, to Death’s commission just.’ 
‘ And Death, pursuing, rides upon his spear.’ 


On the point of it? Death, then, would rival one of the 
angels in the schoolman’s fanciful calculation. But enough 
and too much of this. We now bid adieu to Dr. Symmons’s 
real or supposed blemishes of poetic style, and will endea- 
vour to give some general account of his prolegomena and 
postscripta, in this ample and interesting volume. 

Dr. Symmons’s preface is not only a very learned and ele- 
gant composition, but it contains much useful information 
and argument. It may be divided into three principal com- 
partments. First, that in which the translator defends, most 
triumphantly, the just claims to original invention, and conse- 
quently to the highest honours of poetry, that are preferred by 
his inimitable author. Under this head, the peculiar and uni- 
versally acknowleged praise of Virgil is energetically and 
judiciously discriminated from that of all other writers ; and 
his dignified language and harmonious versification are vin- 
dicated from the Tudichodie of any competition or rivalry 
whatever. In the second division of his subject, Dr. S. has 
successfully rleaded the cause of legitimate poetry against 
its barbarous assailants, whether in the shape of Bavius or of 
Zoilus, of good-for-nothing rhymesters or of would-be critics, 
in the present day. In the third and last portion of the 
preface, he has given an account of the different versions of 
the whole or of a part of Virgil, and has spoken feelingly and 
modestly of his own undertaking. 

We present our readers with the subsequent instructive 
extracts : 

‘ It has been observed by Aristotle (the subject of whose remarks 
was principally the drama) that the most difficult part of the poet’s 
labour was the construction of his fable ; and that more had failed 
in this prime portion of their work than in any of the others. 
What the sagacity of this transcendant critic suggested to him on 
this topic, has been demonstrated to be true by the experience of 
all ages, from his own to the present ; and, on the evidence of the 
event, that power of mind which can combine the various inci- 
dents of a great action into one just and perfect whole, must 
‘be regarded: as of rarer occurrence than that, which can either 


delineate character or exhibit sentiment, or supply the a 
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of diction. For the proof of this assertion, we need not wander 
from our own country as it exists in our own times ; for, affluent as 
it is in writers of poetic fancy, it has not produced one who has 
shown himself equal to the construction of a poetic fable. Now 
the AEneis must be admitted to be a grand structure, in the form- 
ation of which this presiding faculty of mind has been exerted with 
the most unquestionable success. Every part of the magnificent 
edifice has been so disposed by the hand of the consummate arehi- 
tect as to fall into one great plan, and perfectly to combine the 
charm of variety with the impression of unity. Of this praise it 
is impossible to deprive the Aéneis; and with this, associated with 
his supreme mastery of poetic diction, it will not be easy to dis- 
possess its author of that high rank among the sons of the Muse to 
which he has been elevated by the unanimous suffrage of so many 
successive generations.’ 


Passing the sound and ingenious reasoning in general 
defence of Virgil’s poetic invention, which follows this passage, 
we advert to another and minor branch of the subject : 


‘ That few only of the similes of Virgil are original, and that 
he may perpetually be tracked in the epic and dramatic poets of 
Greece, are facts which his admirers may be as little desirous of 
concealing, as he seems himself to have been ambitious of displaying. 
With opinions, on the subject of original composition, different from 
those of some of the poets of the present age, he conceived that 
by a masterly use of the material he made it substantially his own ; 
and that, by adapting it to the embellishment of his work, he lost 
no more of his credit as a poet or an inventor, than an architect 
would of his, as a designer, by adjusting a marble from an ancient 
temple to a place in his dome or colonnade.’ — ‘ Having evinced 
himself, in short, by the construction of his poem to be a poet, 
as the term is defined by the illustrious critic of Greece, he might 
very justly imagine that he was only oe other and subor- 
dinate powers of his mind, when he was thus fashioning, and im- 
proving for his purposes, what he had solicited frem the affluence 
of the Grecian Muse.’ 


Very reluctantly, we are compelled to omit the Doctor’s 
scientific and powerful defence of rhime, and his accompany- 
ing character of blank verse: but for some observations on 
subjects connected with the general powers and properties of 
English verse, we must find a place. 


‘ The modern schools of Cowper and Darwin, as their systems 
tend to two opposite extremes, are both evidently tainted with 
error; the disciples of the. former. degrading verse into prose in 
their eagerness to avoid tumour, or shocking us with discard gs 
they pursue the charm of variety; whilst those of the latter sa- 
tiate our ears with a dull and stagnant monotony, under the pre- 
tence of gratifying them with perpetual and unmitigated harmony. 
By the just award of the public taste, the Darwinian ‘school is 
now happily no’ more, and may consequently be dismissed from 
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our notice: but some of the corrupt ‘tenets of that of Cowper, 
under the false names of simplicity and varied diction, have still 
those who espouse them ; and their influence on our composition 
may yet slightly be traced. In the short and weak preface to his 
Homer, Mr. Cowper speaks contemptuously of poetic composition, 
“‘ bedizened” with metaphor; and, in defence of his broken and 
discordant numbers, he asserts that they were the subjects of his 
choice, to relieve the ear from a palling sameness of cadence. 
But surely metaphor is pre-eminently, if not peculiarly, the pro- 
perty of poetry ; and that which constitutes the living principle of 
its language. The diction of the classic Muse is almost uniform] 


_ figurative; and throughout the productions -of Virgil it will be 


difficult to discover ten lines in continuity of which some are not 
ornamented or made picturesque with metaphor. The same may 
be affirmed of the lyric compositions of Horace; and, simple as 
on many occasions may be the diction of the Grecian bards, it 
will be found to be generally metaphoric. Metaphoric, indeed, it 
must be in proportion as it is poetic; and metaphor, as we ma 
confidently assert, has no necessary connexion whatever with 
tumour or meretricious embellishment. For the support of what 
we advance, passages without number might be adduced fro.n the | 
poets of Greece and Rome, of Italy and England: but the ob- 
viousness of its truth makes citations, for its confirmation, unne- 
cessary ; and if we are desirous of seeing what is poetry (if poetry 
it may be called) when unbedizened with metaphor, we have onl 
to open Mr. Cowper’s Ilias, and we shall immediately be satisfied. 
As to the other tenet, maintained by this ingenious man and his 
followers, of introducing discords for the production of variety, 
it stands equally refuted by all the great classic examples, and by 
the very nature of the thing itself. Our ear, indeed, solicits 
variety in verse ; but it can be only within the precincts of verse 
that it solicits it. If. it ask for what is beyond these limits, it asks 
for an incongruity, and seeks for pleasure from something mons- 
trous, a thing unacknowledged ier as verse or as prose. In the 
compositions of Homer and of Virgil, the variety of cadence is 
nearly infinite, and the ear is relieved and delighted by the still 
shifting position of the pause. The line is sometimes quickened 
and sometimes impeded; now roughened with aspirates and con- 
sonants, and now smooth and flowing with liquids and vowels. 
But, under every change and mode of adaptation to the poet's 
purpose, the line is still an hexameter ; constructed upon certain 
principles, and invariably constituted of a due proportion of 
spondees and dactyls.’ _ . | 


We must be contented with ‘one other citation on this point, 
so interesting to every mind that is imbued with even the 
slightest classical taste and knowlege: 


‘¢ My readers will probably think that I trifle with them, when 

I thus affect to communicate knowlege of which they are already 
d. But, in refuting this dangerous and weak doctrine of 

the Cowperian school, it was necessary for me to consider the 
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general structure of an English heroic verse, that we might ascer- 
tain the bounds within which a variety of cadence can allowably 
be sought. If a line be deprived of its metre, we affirm thatan 
unlicenced liberty has been taken; and that the result is, not 
pleasure from the variety, but, pain from the discord and resent- 
ment in consequence of the transgression. In the pages of Mr. 
Cowper, and of his pupils, occur numberless instances of these 
no-verses, which we are commanded to admire as the produce of 
refined taste, and as justified by the authority of Milton and of 
some of our other great masters of song. That Milton, with his 
exquisitely fine ear for poetic harmony, has produced. many of 
these maimed lines, is a fact beyond dispute: but that they were 
deliberately produced with the sanction of his cool judgment, is a 
question much more open to debate. His perfect rhythm pos- 
sesses all the variety that can be required by the ear ; and, without 
any classic authority for the transgression, it is not easily con- 
ceivable that he would violate his metre for an object which he 
could rightfully obtain. Far more probable is it, that these’ 
defective lines fell from him in the. carelessness: of rapid com- 
position; and were subsequently withdrawn from his revision by 
that calamity which prevented him from reading his own 

In any event, no example, however great, can sanction what is 
destructive of the very thing for which the offence is committed.’ 


The close and critical examination of the rythm of Milton, 
which follows these original and acute observations, may be 
studied with advantage by any poet; and the dignified but 
truly modest manner in which the author says all that is 
necessary, and nothing farther, of his own work, may afford 
a lesson of still more salutary effect. ; , 

We doubt not that the account of the translations of Virgil, 
previous to that of Dryden, is as correct as it is ample; and, 
to gratify the bibliographical taste of some of our readers, we 
transcribe it from Dr. Symmons’s preface: 


‘ To speak of the translations of my author, antecedent to that 
by Dryden, can be gratifying only to curiosity : for, in their pre- 
sent sepulchral rest on the shelves of the literary virtuoso, they 
are consulted only for the purposes of antiquarian research. With- 
out noticing the prose version by Caxton, the printer, of which 
I know nothing but the name, I refer to the translations of 
the /Eneis by Gawen Douglas, the Earl of Surrey, Phaer and 
Twyne, Stanyhurst, Sir T. Wroth, Sandys, Waller, and Sydne 
Godolphin, and May : for those by Vicars, Ogleby, Sir T. Howard, 
Fanshaw, and the Earl of Lauderdale, may be regarded as of the 
age of Dryden; though all of them preceded his work, and some 
by the intervention of several years. * Among these more ancient 
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‘* To these elder translators of Virgil, I must add, on the 
repectable authority of ;Mr. Malone, the names of Fleming, 
Boys, and Harrington, with whose productions I am wholly 
ynacquainted.’ 
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versions of my author, that by Gawen Douglas, the learned and 
accomplished Bishop of Dunkeld, is eminently distinguished by 
its poetic merit.’ 

To these partial or entire translators of the immortal 
Mantuan, are to be added the blank version of Dr. N. Brady, 
the versifier of the Psalms also; and that of Mr. Hawkins, 
Oxford Professor of Poetry. Of Trapp’s d/ank in this great 
lottery, Dr. S. speaks very kindly; influenced by the ac- 
knowleged learning of the said Dr. Trapp. Of Pitt he does 
not express himself in so respectful a manner; nor is there 
any thing in that feeble writer to require it. To Dryden he 
bows with due feeling; and it is this very reverence for his 
great predecessor, in his rarer and happier moments, that has 
enabled Dr. S. to excel him in the general tone and character 
of his translation. 

We now turn to the notes; and here we really grieve to 
see the utter impossibility of executing our intention with, 
regard to them. We can only generally state that they com- 
prise a great mass. of sound knowlege, in a very small com- 
parative compass; that they abound with critical acumen ; 
and that we very seldom find any reason to differ, materially, 
from their decisions. ' , 

When, however, the Doctor says that the expression of 
“ animam ultricis flamme” (in the second Atneid) is hard, 
we do not understand him; we have always read and con- 
strued thus; —juvabit explésse animum wltricis flamma, —* it 
will be a gratification to fill my mind with the fires of re- 
venge ;” in other words, * to satisfy my vengeance.” 


hen, also, he proposes to supply the well-known chasm 
ip. the third book, 


“ Quem tibi jam Troja 
as follows, 








incensa Deus obtulit orbum, 


we think that he is unhappy in his suggestion, because neither 
in sound nor in sense do we consider the phrase to be 
Virgilian. Pereunte Creusa reliquit, or fumante Creusa reliquit, 
may, perhaps, be something better: but we are far from fan- 
cying it to be successful. 

Moreover, we cannot approve the insertion of a long, unin- 
teresting, and dull version (as it seems to us) of a rambling story, 
in Ovid's: Fasti, about the fate of Anna, Dido’s sister, in the 
notes to the fourth book. ‘ Anna soror, soror Anna,” “ Sister 
Anne, sister Anne,” might as well have. been omitted. 

A note on Bonaparte occurs at page 642. which will 
greatly offend some of our Ultra-royalists. and: Extra-legiti- 
» Mates: 
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mates: but, with a little abatement, we hold it to be equally 


just and magnanimous. | 

Dr. Symmons maintains that the figure of the river 
Mincius, and‘ not the river itself, is intended by the lines 
‘6 yelatus. arundine glaucé Mincius,” &c., and says that the 
poet would have talked of the ¢ placidness of the waters, or 
the verdure of the banks,’ had he meant the river itself: but we 
cannot discover the force of this argument; and we conceive 
that the Doctor must have forgotten the mode in which 
Virgil mentions this beloved river on two other occasions : 

“ Hic viridis tenera pretexit arundine ripas 
Mincius.” Ecl. vii. 42. 
“¢ tardis ingens ubi flexibus errat 
Mincius, et tenera pretexit arundine r7pas.” 
Georg. iii. 14. 

A note at page 625., on the irreconcileable difference of 
philosophical abstractions and poetical images, is well worthy 
of the attention of that second race of metaphysical poets, 
— that sect of mental surgeons, dissectors of the passions, — 
who have appeared among us in these last and evil days of 
our poetic taste. We regret, indeed, that we cannot quote 
either this passage or the candid and judicious criticisms on 
the faults of the tenth book of the original. 

Among the multitude of readers, in the present day, is a se- 
rious class, of which the component individuals may think that 
too much time and thought have been bestowed on the niceties 
of language and versification both by Dr. Symmons and our- 
selves. ‘To such persons, for whose good feeling we have the 
highest regard, we would recommend a little deeper examin- 
ation of the powers and properties of the human mind; 
requesting them to remember how closely connected are the 
principles of moral purity and the seeds of intellectual excel- 
lence; and what a wonderful association exists between our 
habits of judging and our habits of feeling. To these com- 
mon topics, applicable to all ages and countries, and illus- 
trated by the history of every nation, (whose growth in real: 
greatness has been always proportionate to its improvement 
in true taste, and whose decline and fall have ever been 
preceded by a deterioration of the public judgment in works 
of learning,) we would have the persons in question add one 
other inquiry: ‘ What is the state of the more popular part 
of English literature at present?” If that state be such as 
we blush and tremble to consider it, grateful indeed should 
his countrymen be to such a writer as Dr. Symmons, who 
has recalled us to purer models, who * has stood in. the gap,” 
and has endeavoured’ at least ** to stay the plague.” ~~ 
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Art. III. The British Plutarch, containing the Lives of the most 
eminent Divines, Patriots, Statesmen, Warriors, Philosophers, 
Poets, and Artists, of Great Britain and Ireland, from the Ac- 
cession of Henry VIII. to the present Time. A new Edition, 
re-arranged, and enriched with several additional Lives. By the 
Rev. Francis Wrangham, M.A. F.R.S. of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 6 Vols. 8vo. 3]. 3s. Boards. Mawman, and 
Baldwin and Co. 


ANY years have elapsed since the frst edition of this 
work was offered to the public; and, the undertaking 
having succeeded, a ¢hird appeared in 1791, which was briefly 
announced in our seventh vol. N.S. p.105. The abilities of 
Mr. Wrangham, who has now assumed the office of its editor 
and continuator, are so well known to the literary world, that 
we need not enter into any discussion of his competency to 
the task ; and, when he assures his readers that he has re- 
arranged and almost re-composed the whole of the former lives, 
inserting many corrections and improvements, and giving 
more uniformity to the diction of the general mass, they will 
be ready to take his information on trust, and to admit the 
probability that the several compositions have been gainers by 
his exertions. We learn also that some of the biographies 
have been omitted, and some contracted, in order to make 
room for the expansion of others, in cases in which the indi- 
viduals merited the highest distinction by their talents or 
their virtues; and whose examples the juvenile student might 
contemplate with the greatest probability of moral and intel- 
lectual advantage. — The new lives which make their appear- 
ance in this collection are those of Sir John Cheke, Sir 
Philip Sidney, Colonel John Hutchinson, Dr. Richard Bent- 
ley, George Berkeley, Sir William Jones, and Lord Viscount 
elson. 
_ As all the lives are arranged in chronological continuity, 
they exhibit the most striking features of the civil and eccle- 
siastical, the literary and scientific, features of the most im- 
ortant portion of English History ; viz. from the reign of 
ame VIII. to that of George III.; and, as they amount to 
the number of one hundred, and are comprehended in six 
well-sized octavo volumes, sufficient space has been allotted 
to each, not merely for a dry generality of biographical 
statement, but for some vivid and characteristic particularity 
of delineation. Each life is not a mere skeleton of the indi- 
vidual, with the date of his nativity and his death, the name 
of the place, that of his school, that of the college at which 
he took his degree, and the titles of the books which he pub- 
lished, but, as far as Mr. Wrangham’s materials would poms 
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he has animated and embellished the different narratives with 
interesiiaee details, and with some of those minute circum- 
stances which throw light on manners or on principles, and 
serve as lines of discrimination in the varied fabric of human 
conduct. 

The lives of the Grecian biographer, whose name has been 
borrowed for the title of this collection, are particularly re- 
markable for the vivid portraiture which they draw of the 
sentiments, habits, manners, and personal or moral peculiar- 
ities of. the individuals. His delineation is often so striking 
that the person is as it were restored to life on the page: the 
narration is not a mere inert and vapid collection of insignifi- 
cant facts, or unimportant remarks: but the individual is 
made to re-appear in his original likeness, again to take 
up his former identity, and to talk and act as he did when 
the current of vitality was warm in his veins. This is the 
criterion of biographical excellence, and the attainment of it 
is the highest praise which the biographer can merit. It is 
this excellence which has made Plutarch the delight both of the 
young and ofthe old in different ages and nations; and even 
when the individuals, whose lives he has described, appear to 
have been placed in a period of antiquity too remote for 
any contact of immediate sympathy. or interest in the present 
times, yet such was his research in procuring and his skill in 
selecting the particulars of his narrative, that the lives of 
Romulus or Lycurgus,,Solon or Numa, of Themistocles, 
Pericles, &c. still excite a sort of living interest, and are 
perused with a delight similar to that which we feel in con- 
templating the characteristic memoirs of more recent times. 
The truth is that Plutarch has been eminently successful in 
exploring human nature, not only in the mass but in the de- 
tail; and he never fails to embellish his page with incidents or 
maxims which are strikingly illustrative of those xoivas evvora, 
those common sentiments, which find some fibres that vibrate 
in unison with them in the minds and hearts of human beings 
in all nations and climes. 

If we can by no means bestow the same praise on the 
British Plutarch which we allot to the Plutarch of Greece, 
because we know not many modern biographers who in a 
single life, and none who in a collection of lives, can be 
placed on the same height of excellence with the biogra- 
pher of Cheronea, or whose works may be read with equal 
instruction and delight, still we may safely assert that 
this ‘ British Plutarch’ is very superior, both in matter 
and in style, to the former biographical collection under 
the same title. Moreover, the present editor has consi- 
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dered the work as principally designed for the instruction 
and amusement of the more juvenile reader; andjhehas in 
consequence carefully expunged every sentiment, or expression, 
which might tend to vitiate or corrupt, and has erased those 
characters which contained no traits that could fitly be re- 
commended to the imitation of youth. We can, therefore, 
with great truth, recommend these volumes to the perusal of 
the youth of both sexes, as likely to supply them with a rich 
store of examples for imitation, of precepts for practice, and 
of amusement for the social or the solitary hour. 

We shall now give a specimen of Mr. Wrangham’s labours 
in the present edition, by selecting a part of one of the new 


lives: viz, that of Sir John Cheke; (Vol.i. p. 364.) 


¢ This illustrious scholar was born at Cambridge in 1514; and 
admitted at the age of seventeen of St. John’s College, where he 
speedily distinguished himself by his proficiency in the learned 
languages, particularly Greek, then much neglected in that Uni- 
versity. After taking his degrees in arts, on the recommendation 
of Dr. Butts he was sent abroad at the King’s expence to travel 
for his farther improvement ; and upon his return, he was chosen 
Greek lecturer in his college. To this office no salary was an- 
nexed ; but.in the year 1540 Henry VIII. founded a Greek pro- 
fessorship at Cambridge, of which Cheke was appointed the first 
rofessor, when only twenty-six years of age. He had also the 
set of being elected University-orator. 
‘In 1544 he was appointed jointly with Sir Antony Cook 
preceptor to Prince Edward; and he appears also to have given 
instruction to the Princess Elizabeth. At the same time he was 
appointed to a canonry of the newly-founded College of Christ 
Church, Oxford, which he subsequently exchanged for a pension. 
Edward VI., likewise, upon his accession, settled on him an an- 
nuity of a hundred marks, together with a grant of several lands 
and manors; and caused him to be elected Provost of King’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. His interest at court, indeed, sustained some 
temporary shocks, especially from his connexion with the unfor- 
tunate Duke of Somerset: but he still retained his office of tutor. 
to the young sovereign, who was greatly indebted to. him for the 
knowledge and virtue by which his transient reign was so illustri- 
ously distinguished. In 1550 he was atipoitited chief gentleman 
of the King’s Privy Chamber; and the year following his Majesty 
conferred upon him the honour of knighthood, with an additional . 
grant of considerable value. He was subsequently made Cham- 
berlain of the Exchequer for life ; in 15.53 Clerk of the Council; 
and after a short interval, one of the Secretaries of State and a 
Privy-Councillor. | 
‘ Upon the death of Edward VI., with a view of Sustaining the 
threatened interests of the reformed faith, Cheke entered into the 
criminal project of transferring the crown to Lady Jane Grey, to. 
whose council he acted as secretary. That rash scheme being 
speedily quashed, he was committed to the Tower, stripped of the 
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chief part of his substance, and not long afterward set at liberty. 
Having procured leave to travel, he visited Basle and Padua, 
where he directed some of his countrymen in their studies. He 
then settled at Strasburg, where many learned Englishmen had 
associated to maintain the Protestant worship. There by the in- 
sidious invitation of his former friends Lord Paget and Sir John 
Mason, who had reverted to their old creed, and his own unfortu- 
nate confidence in astrology, to the follies of which he was, un- 
happily, much addicted, he was decoyed in 1556 to Brussels, 
where his wife then resided; and on his way between that city 
and Antwerp seized by order of Philip II. and reconveyed to the 
Tower. Ultimately reduced to ghe terrifying dilemma, ‘ Turn or 
burn,’ he was not proof against the ficry ordeal. Hoping, how- 
ever, to escape the disgrace of a public recantation, he first made 
his solemn submission before Cardinal Pole, and humbly requested 
to be re-admitted into the bosom of the Catholic church, But the. 
triumph over such a man was too flattering to be enjoyed in a corner. 
He was therefore compelled to repeat this humiliating act of his in- 
firmity before the Queen and her whole court. His property was 
now restored ; but his recantation was followed by such bitterness 
of remorse, that he survived it but a short time, dying in 1557, at 
the early age of forty-three. He left behind him three sons.’ 


Sir John was distinguished not only by the ability and 
diligence which he manifested in the revival of classical learn- 
ing in this country, but by the example which he furnished of 
& more pure, perspicuous, and energetic style than any that 
was at that time to be found in English compositions. Mr. 
Wrangham justly remarks that ¢ he introduced short sen- 
tences,’ and his periods were not perplexed by Latin inver- 
sions, nor encumbered by a multiplicity of clauses. ‘The two 
extracts, which are made from his work intitled “ The Hurt 
of Sedition, how grievous it is to a Commonwealth,” will fur- 
nish sufficient proof that his English prose was more clear, 
precise, and cogent than that of most if not all of his predeces- 
sors or contemporaries. The following passage, which is taken 
from the above-mentioned work, is very forcibly expressed. 
It is addressed to the insurgents in the west of England, who in 
the year 1549 had taken up arms to procure the restoration of 
Popery: 

‘*¢ Ye rise for religion. What religion taught you that? If ye 
were offered persecution for religion, ye ought to flee. So Christ 
teacheth you; and yet ye intend to fight. If ye would stand in 
the truth, ye — to suffer like martyrs; and ye would slay like 
tyrants. ‘Thus, for religion, ye keep no religion ; and neither will 
follow the council of Christ, nor the constancy of martyrs. Why | 
rise ye for religion? Have ye any thing contrary to God’s book ? 
Yea, have ye not all things agreeable to God’s word? But ‘ the 


new is different from the old; and therefore ye will have the old.’ 
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If ye measure the old by truth, ye have the oldest. If ye measure 
the old by fancy, then it is hard, because men’s fancies change, 
to give that is old. Ye will have the old stile; will ye have any 
older than that as Christ left, and his Apostles taught, and the 
first church did use ? Ye will have that the canons.do establish : 
why that is a great deal younger than that ye have, of later time, 
and newlier invented; yet that is it that ye desire. And do ye 
ptefer the Bishops of Rome before Christ ? Men’s inventions afore 
God’s law ? The newer sort of worship before the older? Ye seek 
no religion: ye be deceived ; ye seek traditions. They that teach 
you, blind you; they that so instruct you, deceive you. If ye 
seek what the old doctors say, yet look what Christ the oldest of 
all saith.. For he saith, ‘ before @braham was made, I am.’ If 
ye seek the truest way, he is the very truth : if ye seek the readiest 
way, he is the very way: if ye seek everlasting life, he is the very 
life. What religion would ye have other how than his religion ? 
You would have the Bibles in again. It isno marvel: your blind 
guides should lead you blind still.” 


The above address was admirably adapted to the purpose 
for which it was designed, and proves that Sir John Cheke, 
who was a warm admirer of Demosthenes, had not studied 
that great orator in vain. 

In our examination of these volumes, we have not remarked 
any passages which are likely to infuse illiberal or intolerant 
notions into the mind; and, as they present numerous 
examples of moral, scientific, and literary excellence, we 
think that the study of them must tend to enlarge the stock 
of useful and interesting information. 





Art. IV. Elements of the Philosophy of the Human Mind. By 
Dugald Stewart, Esq. F.R.SS. Lond. and Edinb., &c. &c. 
Vol. II. Second Edition. 8vo. pp. 620. 14s. sewed. Cadell 
and Davies. 


M* SrEwaRT is a writer of very high, and certainly in 

many respects of well deserved fame. We are inclined, 
however, to suspect that his reputation at present stands more 
elevated than his merits will ultimately be found to warrant ; 
and we are decidedly of opinion that his principal strength 
does not lie in the quarter in which it is placed by the bulk 
of his admirers. As a production in the department of polite 
literature, the first volume of his Elements of the Philosophy 
of the Human Mind, (which was amply introduced to our 
readers in M. R. Vol. x. N.S. pp. 59. 203. and 366.) is full of 
elegant and pleasing disquisition; it presents many happy 
and ingenious applications of the philosophy of mind to the 
illustration of various subjects connected with the pleasures 
of 
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of taste and imagimation ; and it is every where distinguished 
for correct and elegant composition. By these recommend- 
ations it has acquired, and we doubt not will maintain, its 
present almost universal popularity: but we entertain great 
doubts whether the sequel to that work, contained in the 
volume now before us, will be equally fortunate with its pre- 
decessor. The subjects, indeed, which it professes to treat, 
are of a less inviting and attractive nature; less suited to the 
taste of the great mass of readers. It is more particularly 
intended, the author informs us, ‘ for the use of academical 
students; and is offered togthem as a guide or assistant at 
that important stage of their progress when, the usual course 
of discipline being completed, an inquisitive mind is naturally 
led to review its past attainments and to form plans for: its 
future improvement.’ This object it is certainly, in many 
respects, well fitted to answer, by the importance of the 
topics which it discusses; and also in, those cases even in 
which the author is led to maintain opinions that are (in our 
judgment) erroneous, by rousing the curiosity of the student 
to examine the foundation of doctrines that may be unex- 
pected and paradoxical. To this latter class, we must con- 
fess, we are under the necessity of reducing several of the 
speculations contained in this volume, which appear to us to 
betray some of the most singular specimens of weak and in- 
conclusive reasoning that we remember to have seen. The 
author, indeed, in one place, seems to be almost conscious 
of this fact; where, after having decried the technical forms 
of the Aristotelian logic, (on grounds the solidity of which 
we shall presently examine,) he expressly affirms that a pro- 
ficiency in what is commonly called reasoning, or the faculty 
of stating arguments and drawing conclusions, is no mark 
of an enlightened or comprehensive mind, but rather the 
reverse. : 
We conceive-that it is rather as a man of literature than as 
a man of science that Professor Stewart is likely to command 
the estimation of posterity. He possesses the advantages of 
extensive and indeed almost universal reading; a rare accom- 
plishment, which he has turned to excellent account in what 
may perhaps be considered as his most valuable performance, 
the dissertation prefixed to the first volume of the Supple- 
ment to the Encyclopedia Britannica ; — where it is applied 
to its proper purpose, in enabling him to give a view of the 
progress of thought and discovery on some of the most im- 
portant subjects that can occupy the human faculties. In a 
treatise, however, in which we naturally look. for original 
speculation, it not unfrequently occasions us a disappoint- 
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ment, by leading the author to imagine that he has presented 
us. with a new discovery, when he has only reconciled ap- 
parent contradictions, exposed inconsistencies and mistakes 
in former writers, or drawn a nice and almost evanescent 
line of distinction between their tenets. His style of compo- 
sition, though somewhat diffuse, is correct and perspicuous ; 
and in this respect he bids fairer than any other writer of the 
present day to be ranked by posterity with Addison, Johnson, 
or Hume. 

The general object of the speculations contained in this 
volume is an examination of the human understanding, or 
reason ; which terms Mr. Stewéaift usually considers as synony- 
mous. The introduction contains a view of the different 
senses in which these and some other related words, as know- 
lege, intellect, judgment, &c., are, or ought to be, employed ; 
which is in the main correct and judicious. In the first 
chapter, the author proceeds to speak of what he calls the 
primary elements of human reason; and he points out a dis- 
tinction which perhaps has not been sufficiently observed, 
but yet is certainly important, between the constituent and. 
essential elements of reason, and the objects about which 
reason is conversant: a distinction which it is peculiarly neces- 
sary to make, in order to obtain correct ideas of the nature 
of mathematical reasoning. The axioms which are enu- 
merated at the commencement of treatises on geometry, when 
considered in this light, appear to consist of two very distinct 
classes of propositions, equally self-evident, and on this ac- 
count equally intitled to a place in the introduction to a trea- 
tise which professes to proceed according to an exact and 
scientific method. They are placed there, we presume, with 
great propriety; not, Mr. Stewart justly observes, to serve 
as’ the means of investigating or discovering new truths, | 
but as the primary elements of reason; as the fundamental 
and self-evident principles which must be admitted or taken 
for granted in the first instance, before we can proceed to the 
establishment of any conclusion. Mr. Locke has correctly 
remarked that no one ever discovered any thing by help of 
the axioms: but it does not follow that, in a treatise, the 
object of which is to explain or demonstrate truths already 
discovered according to a scientific method, those self-evident 
maxims should not be laid down on which the whole of the 
subsequent reasoning is to be founded. After having repeated | 
and adopted this doctrine of Mr. Locke, the’author proceeds 
to comment on some statements of Dr. Campbell respecting 
the use of axioms; in doing which he is led to advance the 
extraordinary assertion that all our reasonings in arithmetic 
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are founded. merely on definitions ; in other words, that arith- 
metic is a mere hypothetical science, the object of which, as 
he himself elsewhere expresses it, (p. 71.) ‘ is mot truth, but 
systematical connection and consistency ;’ depending on cer- 
tain arbitrary assumptions of our own, and not on well ascer- 
tained and indeed self-evident facts. ‘ In arithmetic and 
algebra,’ says he, ‘ our investigations amount to nothing more 
than a comparison of different expressions of the same 
thing :’ —so that, according to this notion, the proposition, 
six times nine are equal to fifty-four, is identical. It would-be 
just as reasonable to maintain that the proposition, oxygen 
and hydrogen, when mixed together in certain proportions, form 
water, is merely a comparison of different expressions of the 
same thing. In both cases, we give our assent to a fact, 
which by most people is admitted in each instance on the 
authority of others, without farther attention to the evidence: 
but which is in both capable of verification by appeal to 
direct experiment. We do not intend to affirm that the evi- 
dence is equally distinct or the conclusion equally indisputable 
in the two cases, but that the nature of the proof is of the 
same kind. A person may indeed say, * I mean by the ex- 
pression fifty-four the product of six multiplied by nine ;” 
and he may, if he will, call this a definition; but, surely, if 
any body who is ignorant of arithmetic should affirm that six 
times nine make fifty-six, it would be improper to say, as 
according to this doctrine we ought to say, that he merely 
mistakes the meaning of aword. His mistake is with regard 
to a matter of fact, as much as if he were to affirm that 
water was compounded of oxygen and nitrogen. ‘ He who 
says that two and two make four, what more does he know, 
asks D’Alembert, than another who should content himself 
with saying that two and two make two and two?’ Mr. 
Stewart calls this simple arithmetical equation a definition, 
we suppose, of the meaning of the word four: but ought it 
not rather to be called a proposition asserting a fact, which 
we ascertain or may ascertain in the same way with all other 
facts by direct experiment? We are misled in this case by 
the smallness of the numbers employed in expressing the 
question, and are induced to imagine that a proposition so 
simple and obvious is merely identical: but, if the principle 
obtains at all, it is equally true with respect to larger num- 
bers; and it would be very strange to ask such a question as 
this, ** He who says that sixteen times sixteen make 256, 
what does he know more than that 16 times 16 make 16 


times 16 ?” 
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In the account given of axioms, which is derived chiefly 
from Mr. Locke, Professor Stewart does not seem to have 
attended sufficiently to an important distinction, which how- 
ever did. not escape that eminent philosopher, between the 
method of discovery and the method of science or instruc- 
tion. Mr. Locke says that it was not the influence of maxims 
that led the masters of geometry into the wonderful, disco- 
veries which they have made: but Mr. Stewart represents him 
(p. 38.) as affirming that it is impossible from these axioms 
for human ingenuity to deduce a single inference. These 
are very different propositions; and the one is true, the other 
false. It should, however, be added that he limits this 
assertion to such propositions as the first seven in Kuclid’s 
list; in which, as he rightly observes, are several that belong 
to a class altogether different. It is doubtless true that the 
propositions, “ the whole is greater than its part,” and * all 
right angles are equal,” differ in many important respects, 
which might in some cases justify us in reducing them to 
distinct classes: but they agree in that circumstance, in con- 
sideration of which they are brought together by Euclid in 
this catalogue; namely, that they are strictly self-evident, 
and must be admitted as fundamental principles, before we 
can proceed to the demonstration of other truths. Never- 
theless, Mr. Stewart deems it proper to restrict the term 
to such truisms as those before mentioned; and, on the 
strength of this arbitrary assumption, he immediately pro- 
ceeds to accuse both Euclid and Sir Isaac Newton of a very 
illogical latitude in the use of this word: the former, for 
arranging two different classes of propositions under this 
general designation; the latter, for giving the name of axioms 
to the laws of motion, and to the fundamental laws of reflec- 
tion and refraction, which he has prefixed under this title to 
his treatise on Optics. 


‘ For such a misapplication of the technical terms of mathe- 
matics, some apology might perhaps be made if the author had 
been treating on any subject connected with moral science, but. 
surely in a work entitled Mathematical Principles of Natural Phi- 
losophy, the word axiom might reasonably have been expected 
to be used in a sense somewhat analogous to that which every 
person liberally educated is accustomed to annex to it, when he is 
first initiated into the elements of geometry.’ (P. 44.) 


To a censure expressed in such terms as these, when ap- 
plied to Sir Isaac Newton, we should have objected if 
proceeding from any writer or used on any occasion: but in 
the present instance it seems to us not less unauthorized than 
misplaced. To prevent cavil, indeed, Mr. Stewart has ob- 
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served that de limits the term axiom to such propositions as 
the first seven in Euclid’s list: but we apprehend that he is 
the first who ever did this ; and, if we do not mistake, he is not 
justified in this arbitrary limitation either by the customary 
or the original meaning of the word. Aiwa, from aftow, 
of which the secondary sense is peto, postulo, denotes a pro- 
position or concession required before we can proceed to 
farther demonstrations: it is in this sense that it seems to 
have been used by Euclid; and therefore it appears evident 
that it is equally applicable to the two kinds of propositions, 
otherwise very distinct, which he has enumerated in the list 
thus intitled. It*might with equal propriety have been ap- 
plied to the postulates; which term, in fact, expresses in 
Latin precisely the same idea that afsmp« denotes in Greek. 
Using the word in this sense, Sir I. Newton appears to have 
been perfectly justifiable in applying it to the laws of motion 
and the fundamental principles of optics, to which we have 
above alluded. A writer who undertakes to change the 
meaning of words, and to give to terms already in use new 
significations for the advancement of his own particular views, 
being careful at the same time duly to advertise his readers 
of the change, uses a liberty which perhaps in some circum- 
stances may be permitted: but he should not proceed to 
charge eminent philosophers, who wrote before he was born, 
with a very illogical latitude in the use of words, because 
they employed them in a sense different from that which he 
has laid down. 

Mr. Stewart proceeds in the following section to class the 
axioms with a variety of propositions, — some of them de- 
monstrable, others only probable, others false or at least dis- 
putable, — among what he calls primary elements of human 
reason, or fundamental laws of human belief; phrases which 
he appears to have substituted in the place of those instinctive 
principles, or dictates of common sense, for the use of which 
some of his predecessors were so celebrated.. He draws a dis- 
tinction between these and what are properly called principles 
of reasoning, because no inference can be deduced from them 
when abstracted from other data. It is evident, for instance, 
that the mathematician could not demonstrate a single 
theorem by the help of the axioms, unless he were allowed 
to lay down his definitions. This is a distinction of some 
importance, and Mr. Stewart has the credit of having placed 
it in a more satisfactory and striking point of light than the 
generality of preceding writers; as we shall see when we 


come to consider the account which he has given of mathe- 


matical demonstration : — but, with respect to these elements 
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of human reason, principles of common sense, or by what- 
ever other name they are to be called, it is obvious to object 
that we are altogether destitute of any decisive mark or accu- 
rate criterion by which they can be distinguished. The 
criteria cited by the Professor from Buffier’s Primary Truths 
are evidently unsatisfactory; viz. “ 1. That the truths assumed 
as maxims of common sense should be such, that it is impos- 
sible for any disputant either to defend or attack them but 
by means of propositions which are neither more manifest 
nor more certain than the propositions in question.” (Who 
is to judge of this when the propositions are disputed ?) 
“* 2, That their practical influence should extend even to 
those individuals who affect to dispute their authority.” 
This is true of many which are certainly false, and acknow- 
leged as such by all competent judges. 

Having intreduced the name of Buffier, Prof. Stewart goes . 
a little out of his way in order to vindicate the sect of 
Scotish metaphysicians usually known by the name of 
Common-sense Philosophers, from the charge of plagiarism 
which has been somewhat roughly brought against them by 
the translator of the French treatise. ‘The defence, as far at 
least as Dr. Beattie is concerned, amounts to this; that he 
has fallen short of the clearness and logical accuracy of his 
predecessor, and therefore cannot be supposed to have copied 
from him: but this vindication seems to us very inconclusive. 
That a man states his doctrine imperfectly or incorrectly is 
surely no proof that he did not borrow it from another 
writer: it proves only that, however he came by it, he did 
not thoroughly understand it, or could not convey his con- 
ception of it to others. It seems rather singular, and indeed 
unaccountable, that Mr. Stewart, who omits no opportunity 
of expressing his indignation against Dr. Priestley for his be- 
haviour in this controversy, speaks in such high terms. of 
commendation of this ‘ acute and intelligent translator ;’ 
whose language in attacking the Scotish philosophers is not 
only much more harsh and violent than that of Dr. Priestley, 
but who not unfrequently descends into vulgar and scur- 
rilous abuse: whereas Priestley, however severely he may 
censure his opponents, never lays aside the manners and the 
language of a gentleman. : 

In the second chapter, after some general observations on 
the nature of deductive reasoning, the author enters into a 
more extended illustration of some positions advanced in the 
former volume respecting abstract ideas, on which subject he 
had espoused very zealously the doctrine of the Nominalists. 
Into this discussion we do not propose to follow him at pre- 
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sent; only observing that the controversy seems to us to be 
entirely settled by the undeniable fact that brutes reason ; that 
is, that they draw inferences and conclusions: which faculty is 
nothing more than a species of classification that evidently 
implies the use of general ideas. We cannot, however, refrain 
from expressing our surprise that Mr. Stewart, in the view 
which he gives of this subject, has taken no notice of the very 
masterly statement of the argument on the opposite side of 
the question by Dr. Brown in his examination of Darwin’s Zoo- 
nomia ; in which he has, we think, victoriously refuted all the 
arguments commonly brought forwards by the Nominalists. 
To us it appears evident that the use of language, considered 
either as an instrument of thought or as the means of ordinary 
communication, when correctly and philosophically viewed, 
instead of favouring this doctrine makes directly against it; and 
that it would be much more accurate to say that, if we had 
no general ideas, we should have no signs, than that, if we 
had no signs, we should have no general reasoning. 

The third section of this chapter treats largely of mathe- 
matical demonstration; the author’s account of which con- 
tains many observations that are ingenious and important, as 
well as in a great measure original: though the inferences 
which he has been led to deduce from them, respecting the 
peculiar distinction between the evidence of demonstration and 
that which attends our reasonings in physical science, appear 
to us by no means well founded. According to him, it is the 
peculiarity of mathematical reasoning to proceed not on 
axioms, but exclusively on definitions; which he represents 
as being nothing more than arbitrary assumptions or sup- 
positions, whence certain consequences are inferred. It 
follows that, 


‘ Whereas in all-other sciences the propositions which we 
attempt to establish express facts real or supposed,—in ma- 
thematics, the propositions which we demonstrate only assert a 
connection between certain suppositions and certain conse- 
quences. Our reasonings therefore in mathematics are directed 
to an object essentially different from what we have in view in any 
other employment of our intellectual faculties; not to ascertain 
truths with respect to actual existences, but to trace the logical 
filiation of consequences which follow from an assumed hypothesis. 
If from this hypothesis we reason with correctness, nothing, it is 
manifest, can be wanting to complete the evidence of the result; 
as this result only asserts a necessary connection between the sup- 
position and the conclusion. In the other sciences, admitting that 
every ambiguity of language were removed, and that every step 
of our deductions were rigorously accurate, our conclusions would 
still be attended with more or less of uncertainty, being ultimately 
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founded upon principles which may or may not correspond ex- 
actly with the fact.’ (P. 157.) 


Hence it follows that it is incorrect to affirm that any pro- 
position in geometry or arithmetic is ¢rue ; and that all which 
we are authorized to affirm is that it is correctly deduced from 
certain arbitrary assumptions. This doctrine is sufficiently 
paradoxical; and it will not appear more fitted to gain our 
assent, when Mr. Stewart proceeds to derive from this hypo- 
thetical nature of geometrical reasonings their peculiar cogency 
and evidence. To us it seems obvious that this paradox arises 
entirely from the false assumption that a definition is neces- 
sarily hypothetical or arbitrary. ‘The word defined, that is, 
the articulate sound which is employed to express what we 
mean, is doubtless arbitrary: but the ¢hing defined is quite 
otherwise. In this latter sense, the definitions of circle, tri- 
angle, &c. are nothing more than statements of facts; and the 
case is in no respect altered by the concession that ft is im- 
possible to prove any particular figure, which we may draw to 
illustrate or exemplify these definitions, to be a real circle or 
triangle. Whether we can or cannot trace out their bounda- 
ries by any known or possible practical construction, it is not 
the less true that these figures do really exist in absolute 
space; in the same way as the form of the statue existed in 
the block of marble before the sculptor developed and ex- 
hibited it to view: or, to adopt an example more closely 
analogous to the present question, in the same way as the 
straight line traced and measured by Colonel Mudge on 
Hounslow Heath really existed before that operation took 
place. Nay, there can be no doubt that the figures which we 
actually draw might themselves be made the objects of mathe- 
matical investigation, if it were worth while; though it is 
probable that their properties would be found of so com- 
plicated a nature as to transcend the powers of the most 
improved analysis. Mr. Stewart’s error in this doctrine, 
therefore, seems to lie not so much in the premises as in the 
conclusion ; the principle stated is doubtless correct and im- 
portant, that all geometrical reasoning is derived from and 
depends on the definitions: but -it does not follow that the 
whole of mathematical science is of a hypothetical nature, or 
that the conclusions of geometry or arithemetic do not relate 
to matters of fact. In one sense, indeed, the definitions in 
geometry may be said to be arbitrary; namely, that the par- 
ticular property which is assumed as the basis of the defini- 
tion, and from which all the others are derived by a regular 
chain of reasoning, may be arbitrarily selected. Thus we 
might, if we pleased, set out with defining a circle to be a 
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figure of such a nature that, of any two lines intersecting ea¢h 
other and terminated by the circumference, the rectangle con- 
tained by the segments of the one is equal to the rectangle 
contained by the segments of the other; and from this 
property, so assumed, we might prove by a train of reasoning 
the inverse of that which is actually pursued in the third 
book of Euclid, that all the radii of this circle are equal. 
Because it is a matter of perfect indifference (as far at least 
as the validity of the reasoning is concerned) from which of 
these properties we set out, it is surely not the less a matter 
of fact that such circles are to each other as the squares of 
their diameters. 

After having stated this doctrine, Mr. Stewart proceeds to 
derive from it a view of the distinction between geometry, pro- 
perly so called, and the various departments of what are com- 
monly termed mixed mathematics; particularly the branch of 
it that has obtained the name of theoretical mechanics: in 
which, he thinks, ‘ it may be questioned whether the: affec- 
tation of mathematical method has not been carried to excess; 
the essential distinction between physical and mathematical 
truths being studiously kept out of the reader’s view, by ex- 
hibiting them both as nearly as possible in the same form.’ 
The confusion, which he conceives to have occurred on this 
subject, he ascribes in the first place to the circumstance of the 
mechanical philosophy being inaccessible to all who have not 
made considerable proficiency in the mathematical sciences. 
Hence a taste for the former is in general grafted on an 
attachment to the latter ; which gives rise, according to. him, 
to a propensity for attributing to the doctrines of mechanics 
a systematic connection, which can never belong to any science 
that has its foundation laid in facts collected from experience 
and observation ; — and, secondly, to the proneness to sim- 
plification, which in this instance is so much encouraged by 
the many beautiful analogies that are observable among dif- 
ferent physical phenomena. In conformity with these views, 
he objects very strongly to the method adopted by several later 
writers on mechanical philosophy, of seeking-to demonstrate 
a general theorem from which a variety of particular cases 
may be deduced ; rather than establishing in the first instance 
the simplest case by direct experiment, and then deducing 
from it the general proposition. He exemplifies this mode in 
the case of the well known demonstration of the general pro- 
perty of the lever, derived from the principle of the compo- 
sition and resolution of forces; whence the particular case, with 
which it might have seemed most natural to begin, namely, 
that in which the forces are parallel, is afterward deduced by 
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the fiction of conceiving the parallel lines to meet at an infi- 
nite distance. It is surprising, he says, that this proof should 
have been considered as more satisfactory than the direct evi- 
dence of our senses. We presume that Mr. Ferguson would 
have deemed it just as surprising, that any one should regard 
Euclid’s proof of the equality of the three angles of a triangle 
to two right angles as preferable to Ais proof of direct mea- 
surement. The method is objectionable on both occasions, and 
for'the same reason; and it cannot be regarded in either as 
a proof, but only as an illustration. In the case of the triangle, 
all'that we could say would be that, in this particular instance, 
the three angles taken together were nearly equal to two right 
angles; and, in the case of the lever, our conclusion could be 
nothing more than that the forces, or weights, were nearly in 
the inverse ratio of the arms of the lever to which they were - 
applied. 

In remarking on Dr. Hamilton’s method of deriving this 
property of the lever from the principle of the composition 
and resolution of forces, Mr. Stewart observes in continuation, 
‘it could scarcely, one should think, have escaped him that 
every valid demonstration of the composition of forces must 
necessarily assume as a fact, that when a body is acted upon 
by a force parallel to a straight line given in position, this 
force has no effect either to accelerate or retard the progress 
of the body towards that line.’ This fact is assumed, it ‘may 
be replied, in exactly the same way in which the demonstra- 
tion of the 32d proposition of Euclid assumes as a fact that,” 
when a straight line crosses two parallel straight lines, the 
alternate angles are equal. Or perhaps Dr. Hamilton might — 
have replied to the objection by stating the analogy in a cif 
ferent-manner. He might say, we do not, in either case, 
assume a fact, but a definition; or, which comes to the same 
thing, an inference derived from a definition ; in conformity 
with the view which Mr. Stewart has himself given of the 
assumptions on which geometrical reasoning is founded: ‘ I 
call that force parallel to a given straight line, which has no 
tendency to accelerate or to retard the progress of the body 
towards that line.’ This is merely a definition of a parallel © 
foree, and nothing is unduly taken for granted in this defin- 
ition: for, as we know nothing of force in itself, and can only 
judge of it by its effects, the sole way in which we can form 
or communicate any definite idea of ‘it, with respect either to 
magnitude or direction, is by a reference to these effects. If 
Mr. Stewart chuses rather to call this a fact, then are we 
intitled ‘to call the proposition, in’ which it is asserted that 


parallel straight lines will never meet, (and, by parity of rea- 
soning, 
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soning, any of the other fundamental principles of geometry, ) 
not a definition but a fact. According to his own principle, 
therefore, of which it is singular that he did not perceive the 
application to this case, geometrical and mechanical reason- 
ing, as far as the original source of their evidence is con- 
cerned, are placed exactly on a footing. 

We apprehend, however, that it will be found that the 
parallel between these two branches of science may be carried 
still farther. It is true that an appeal to direct experiments 
can be admitted in geometry only in the way of illustration : 
but its application, in what Mr. Stewart has very properly 
styled theoretical mechanics, is of precisely the same kind. 
If, for instance, we attempt to zlustrate the forty-seventh 
proposition of Euclid by the ingenious method of superpo- 
sition ascribed to Mr. Ferguson, it is very probable that the 
squares of the two sides of our triangle, when cut into parts 
according to the rule laid down, will nearly but not exactly 
cover the square of the hypothenuse: — but what do we infer 
from this? That the proposition is only nearly, not exactly, 
true? By no means, we deduce the proper inference that the 
figures employed, owing to the imperfection of our senses 
and instruments, did not exactly answer to the definitions of 
the mathematical quantities concerned ;— and, in precisely 
the same manner, when we have deduced from theoretical 
principles the conclusion that bodies, descending along the 
chords of a circle set in a vertical plane, will all reach. the 
lowest point in the same time, we are perfectly satisfied of 
the validity of this reasoning. Our confidence in it is not 
shaken if, on trying the experiment, the result should not 
exactly answer our expectations; from which circumstance, 
the only inference that we should feel ourselves authorized 
to deduce would be that the experiment was not correctly 
performed, the circle was not perfect, the bodies did not 
begin their descent at the same instant, proper allowance 
was not made for friction, the-resistance of the air, &c. 

The coincidences between the reasoning employed in 
theoretical mechanics and theoretical geometry (if we may be 
allowed the use of such aterm in speaking of the investiga- 
tions of geometricians, as distinguished from those practical 
operations to which the name geometry was originally applied, ) 
multiply on us as we advance in their comparison. The 
ideas of extension and figure, not less than those of motion 
and force, are derived originally from the senses. In both 
cases, our inquiries may be pursued in a certain vague and 
rude manner by an immediate and constant reference to the 
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evidence of sense: but no exact knowlege can be obtained in 
this way in either of these sciences, chiefly on account of the 
imperfection of our knowlege and our instruments of analysis. 
We know little or nothing of the principles on which the 
effects of friction, the rigidity of cords, the flexibility of bars 
of wood or metal, the resistance of the air, and a variety of 
other particulars essential to the accurate determination of 
any individual case, are to be estimated. Hence it'is neces- 
sary, in our theoretical investigations, to abstract from these 
circumstances, in order to simplify the object of our examin- 
ation, and adapt it to our limited faculties; and therefore, 
in transferring the results of these inquiries to the actual 
phzenomena of nature, where these circumstances are to be 
taken into the account, a discrepancy occurs, in consequence 
of which we are apt to think that we may not perfectly con- 
fide in our theoretical principles. Yet this suspicion is 
founded in mistake; as decidedly as if we were to deduce a 
similar inference with regard to geometrical reasoning from a 
want of exact conformity between our theoretical conclusions, * 
and the most accurate and carefully executed practical measure- 
ments. It is probable that no rerfect circle or straight line exists 
in nature ;— at least we know of none; any more than we ° 
know of rods perfectly inflexible or bodies perfectly elastic: but 
we abstract.in this case also from these deviations or irregu- 
larities, as we call them, and for the same reason as before; 
viz. to simplify the object of our examination, and bring it 
down to the level of human conceptions. If.it were not for 
this artifice, the theoretical investigation of the simplest - 
theorem in geometry, or mechanics, would be too abstruse 
and complicated for the: comprehension of the profoundest 
analyst. Unless we greatly mistake, it will be found, on 
comparing the reasoning used in geometry and mechanics 
with this view, that the conclusions deduced in such cases 
from definitions arbitrarily assumed, for the purpose already 
mentioned, have the same absolute and necessary truth; and 
_ that the very same lofty and imposing language, applied by 
Mr. Stewart to the former of these sciences, will appear to 
be equally applicable to the latter, considered as a mere 
theory: in which sense alone, indeed, such language is 
applicable. to either. 
[ To be continued. | 
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Art. V. Prospectus and Specimen of an intended National Work. 
By William and Robert Whistleeraft, of Stow-Market, in 
Suffolk, Harness and Collar-Makers. Intended to comprise 
the most interesting Particulars relating to King Arthur and his 
Round Table. Cantos III. and IV. 8vo. pp. 61. 53s. 6d. 
sewed. Murray. 1818. 


Ww HEN we had read this continuation of a work of which we 

noticed the commencement in our Number for April, 
our recollection was forcibly drawn to the advice which that 
curiously compounded character Polonius gives to his son 
Laertes ; 


** Be thou familiar, but by no means vulgar ;” — 


and we could not but speculate on the example furnished in - 
these cantos of the difficulty of being the one without be- 
coming the other. Though the author is evidently a man of 


taste and education, yet in his attempt to tell his story in 


conversational language, we fear that we imust say that he has 
used common-places which come within the veto of the obse- 
quious chamberlain; and in support of our charge we need 
only instance the line, 


‘ Poor Pericles himself — he went to pot.’ 


The result of a comparison with the first two cantos of this 
specimen is by no means favourable to the present. Instead 
of manifesting that increased facility both of versification and 
expression which is in general the effect of practice, the au- 
thor does not proceed so glibly as before; fewer detached 
passages of any marked excellence occur; and, except in one 
or two instances, so great a deficiency of vivacity is observable, 
that the writer appears to be really incumbered with the mer- 
cenary eagagement to which he alludes in the first line, and to 
write doggedly on as 


‘ If every stanza brought him in a crown.’ 


Notwithstanding these remarks, we still find much to ad- 
mire and much to entertain: we shall therefore pursue our 
former plan, and present our readers with a slight analysis of 
the work, and attended by such extracts as may give them an 
idea of the poetry and style. : 

Instead of keeping the promise made at the conclusion of 
the former publication, 


‘ A giant’s education and his travels 
Will occupy the next succeeding page,’ 


Messrs. Whistlecraft, after a lively exordiam in which they 
represent the benefits of their engagement with their book- 
Rev. Juty, 1818. T seller, 
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seller, introduce us to ‘ fifty friars, fat and good,’ inhabiting 
an antient abbey * some ten miles off?’ 


‘ Between the monks and giants there subsisted, 

In the first abbot’s lifetime, much respect ; 

The giants let them settle where they listed ; 
The giants were a tolerating sect. 

A poor lame giant once the monks assisted, 
Old and abandon’d dying with neglect, 

The prior found him, cur’d his broken bone, 

And very kindly cut him for the stone. 


‘ This seem’d a glorious, golden opportunity, 

To civilize the whole gigantic race ; 

To draw them to pay tythes, and dwell in unity ; 
The giants’ valley was a fertile place, 

And might have much enrich’d the whole community, 
Had the old giant liv’d a longer space ; 

But he relaps’d, and though all means were tried, 

They could but just baptize him — when he died.’ 


This good understanding was increased by the friars’ 
* sober, cautious, and prudential’ conduct, and by the love of 
music, which often led the giants 


‘ To listen all the livelong summer night ;’ 


and it continued without any interruption till the monks took 
it into their heads to indulge an ambition 


‘ For bells of larger size, and louder tone; 
Giants abominate the sound of bells, 

And soon the fierce antipathy was shown, 
The tinkling and the jingling, and the clangor, 
Rous’d their irrational gigantic anger.’ 


The following is a very happy playful description of the 
effect of the bells among the mountains : | 


‘ Meanwhile the solemn mountains that surrounded 
The silent valley where the convent lay, 
With tintinnabular uproar were astounded, 
When the first peal burst forth at break of day : 
Yeeling their granite ears severely wounded, 
They scarce knew what to think, or what to say; 
And (though large mountains commonly conceal 
Their sentiments, dissembling what they feel, 


‘ Yet) Cader-Gibbrish from his cloudy throne 
To huge Loblommon gave an intimation 
Of this strange rumour, with an awful tone, 
Thund’ring his deep surprize and indignation ; 
The lesser hills, in language of their own, 
Discuss'd the topic by reverberation ; 
_ Discoursing with their echoes all day long, 
Their only conversation was, ‘ ding-dong.” ’ 


The 
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The next stanza but one is humorous: 


‘ Historians are extremely to be pitied, 

Oblig’d to persevere in the narration 

Of wrongs and horrid outrages committed, 
Oppression, sacrilege, assassination ; 

The following scenes I wish to have omitted, 
But truth is an imperious obligation. 

So —“ my heart sickens, and I drop my pen,” 

And am oblig’d to pick it up again.’ 

The siege is then described in an excellent specimen of 
monkish legendary Latin : 


¢ Erant rumores et timores varii ; 
Dies horroris et confusionis 
Evenit in calendis Januarii ; 
Gigantes, semen maledictionis 
Nostri potentes tmpit adversarit, 
Irascebantur campanarum sonis, 
Hora secundé centum tres gigantes 
Venerunt ante januam ululantes. 


‘ At fratres pleni desoiationis, 

Stabant ad necessarium presidium, 
Perterriti pro vitis et pro heats, 

Et perduravit hoc crudele obsidium, 
Nostri claustralis pauperis Sionis, 

Ad primum diem proximorum Idium ; 
Tunc in triumpho fracto tintinnabulo, 
Gigantes ibant alibi pro pabulo. 

‘ Sed frater Isidorus decumbebat 

In lecto per tres menses brachio fracto, 
Nam lapides Mangonellus jaciebat, 

Et fregit tintinnabulum lapide jacto ; 
Et omne vicinagium destruebat, 

Et nihil relinquebat de intacto, 

Ardens molinos, Casas, messuagia, 
Et alia multa damna atque outragia.’ 


After a sly hit at the custom of owning the obligations of 
friends, by one of whom a translation has been furnished, 
the author proceeds to notice a difference in the abbey be- 
tween the tintinnabularians and anti-tintinnabularians; the 
latter of whom, — ‘ the wise are always few’, — 


‘ Were over-borne, canonicali voto.’ 


Among the antis, is 

‘ A prudent monk, their reader and librarian,’ 
who considers himself as a marked man; and an admirable 
description is given of his conduct under the suspicious in- 


spection of his brethren. On the day of 
ae 2 -—— ‘ the 
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—— ‘the first opening peal, the grand display,’ 
he determined to absent himself, Jest 


—— ‘ his ill digested spleen, 

Inflam’d by gibes, might lead him on to wrangle, 
Or discompose, at least, his looks and mien: 

So, with the belfry’s first prelusive jangle, 
He sallied from the garden-gate unseen, 

With his worst hat, his boots, his line and angle, 
Meaning to pass away the time, and bring 
Some fish for supper, as a civil thing.’ 


Canto IV. cpens with this pleasing description: — . 


‘ A mighty current, unconfin’d and free, 

Ran wheeling round beneath the mountain’s shade, 
Battering its wave-worn base; but you might see 

On the near margin many a wat’ry glade, 
Becalm’d beneath some little island’s lee 

All tranquil, and transparent, close embay’d ; 
Reflecting in the deep serene, and even 
Each flower and herb, and every cloud of Heaven; 


‘ The painted kingfisher, the branch above her, 

Stand in the stedfast mirror fixt and true ; 

Anon the fitful breezes brood and hover, 
Fresh’ning the surface with a rougher hue ; 

Spreading, withdrawing, pausing, passing over, 
Again returning to retire anew : 

So rest and motion, in a narrow range; 

Feasted the sight with joyous interchange.’ 


The picture of ‘ The Friar fishing’ being completed, the 
chimes begin, and by their prophetic sounds prove that the 
story of Whittington is but a plagiarism. While engaged in 
the double occupation of musing and fishing, he hears 


‘. Sounds of despite and ire, and direful dudgeon ; 
And soon across the river he espies, 
In wrathful act, a hideous huge curmudgeon 
Calling his comrades on with shouts and cries.’ 


The description of his activity on the occasion we shall give 
in the author’s own words: 


‘ He ran right forward, (pelted all the way, ) 
‘ And bolted breathless at the convent-gate, 
The messenger and herald of dismay ; 
But soon with conscious worth, and words of weight, 
Gives orders which the ready monks obey : 
Doors, windows, wickets, are blockaded straight ; 
He reinspires the convent’s drooping sons, 
Is here and there, and every where, at once. 


¢ « Friends! fellow-monks!” he cried, “ (for well you know 
That mightiest giants must in vain essay 
' 15 Across 
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Across yon river’s foaming gulf to go :) 
The mountainous, obscure and winding way, 
That guides their footsteps to the ford below, 
Affords a respite of desir’d delay — 
Seize then the passing hour !’’ — the monk kept bawling, 
In terms to this effect, though not so drawling.’ 


‘ His words were these, “ Before the ford is crost; 
We've a good hour, — at least three quarters good — 
Bestir yourselves, my lads, or all is lost — 
Drive down. this staunchion, bring those spars of wood ; 
This bench, will serve — here, wedge it to the post ; 
Come, Peter, quick! strip off your gown and hood — 
Take up the mallet, man, and bang away ! 
Tighten these ropes — now lash them, and belay. 


¢ « Finish the job while I return — I fear 
Yon ae will prove the convent’s ruin; 
You, brother John, my namesake! stay you: here, 
And give an eye to what these monks are doing ; 
Bring out the scalding sweet-wort, and the beer, 
Keep up the stoke-hole fire, where we were brewing : 
And pull the gutters up and melt the lead— 
(Before a dozen aves can be said, ) 


‘ ¢«¢ T shall be back amongst you.’’ — Forth he went, 

Secur’d the postern, and return’d again, 
Disposing all with high arbitrement, 

With earnest air, and visage on the main. 
Concern of public safety fixt and bent ; 

For now the giants, stretching o’er the plain, 
Are seen, co in the dim horizon 

Tall awful forms, horrific and surprising —.’ 


Just at this period, the ‘ poor dear abbot’ dies in. an- 
apoplectig fit; and our friend the fishing or rather fighting. 


friar, to prove that the bells were good prophets, is invested, 
per acclamationem, 





« with robes and ring 

Crozier and mitre, seals and everything.’ 

x * * *&* ee & Ke ke re Re OH OH 
‘ It often happens in the hour of need: 

From popular ideas of utility, 

People are pitch’d upon for mere ability.’ 


Although the siege is carried on with great inveteracy by tlie. 
giants, to the utter destruction of every thing ‘ beyond the con- 
vent’s wall,’ it causes very little annoyance e¢ the friars within, 
owing to the good management of their newly elected prior. 


‘ For in the garrison. where he presided, 
Neither distress, nor famine, nor disease. 
Were felt, nor accident nor harm betided 
The happy monks; but plenteous, and witli ease, 
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All needful monkish viands were provided ; 
Bacon and pickled-herring, pork and peas ; 

And when the table-beer began to fail, 

They found resources in the bottled-ale. 


¢ Dinner and supper kept their usual hours; 
Breakfast and luncheon never were delay’d, 
While to the centries on the walls and towers 
Between two plates hot messes were convey’d. 
At the departure of the invading powers, 
It was a boast the noble abbot made, 
None of his monks were weaker, paler, thinner, 
Or, during all the siege, had lost a dinner.’ — 


‘ The giant-troops invariably withdrew, 
(Like mobs in Naples, Portugal, and Spain, ) 
To dine at twelve o'clock, and sleep till two, 
And afterwards (except in case of rain), 
Return’d to clamour, hoot, and pelt anew. 
The scene was every day the same again; 
Thus the blockade grew tedious.’ 


At last, however, the drowsy centry sees the giants’ eamp 
deserted, and the happy monks thus account for their re- 
lease : | 


¢ And now the gates are open’d, and the throng 

Forth issuing, the deserted camp survey ; 

‘ Here Murdomack, and Mangonel the strong, 
‘ And Gordobuc were lodg’d,’ and ¢ here,’ they say, 

‘ This pigsty to Poldavy did belong ; 
‘ Here Brindleback and here Phagander lay.’ 

They view the deep indentures, broad and round, 

Which mark their posture squatting on the ground. 


‘ Then to the traces of gigantic feet, 

Huge, wide apart, with half-a-dozen toes ; 

They track them on, till they converge and meet, 
( An earnest and assurance of repose) 

Close at the ford ; the cause of this retreat 
They all conjecture, but no creature knows ; 

It was ascrib’d to causes multifarious, 

To saints, as Jerom, George, and Januarius, 


‘ To their own pious founder’s intercession, 
To Ave-Maries, and our Lady’s Psalter; 
To news that Friar John was in possession, 
To new wax candles plac’d upon the altar, 
To their own prudence, valour, and discretion ; 
To reliques, rosaries, and holy-water ; 
To beads and psalms, and feats of arms — in short, 
There was no end of their accounting for’t.’ 


The 
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The author explains it to us by stating that 


‘ They went, in short, upon their last adventure, . 
After the ladies — neither more nor less —’ 


Having congratulated himself on his story thus ‘revolving 
on its centre,’ he abruptly closes the canto, leaving still on 
hand the giant’s memoirs, because 

é this present copy must be sold: 


Besides, —I promis’d Murray t’other day, 
To let him have it by the tenth of May.’ 


Since our review of the two preceding cantos of this 
* National Poem,’ that of Beppo, with which we there con- 
trasted it, has been acknowleged by Lord Byron. We shall 
feel rejoiced if the wit and liveliness of that production, to- 
gether with the close of Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage, (to the last 
canto of which we ought before to have called our readers’ at- 
tention,) prove the forerunners of a composition from the noble 
author’s pen in a style less sombre, and less selfish, more amiable 
and more attractive, than that which marked those for which he 
has lately claimed and forced the world’s unwilling applause. It 





will be perceived that the author of this * Specimen,’ (why con-, 


tinue that title now ?) though not equal to his noble rival even 
in his lighter honours, is obviously possessed of refined intellect 


and superior endowments. We therefore rather wish to meet. 


him on a more elevated station., The stanza which he has here 
chosen, though entertaining for a short time, is as fatiguing as a 
jest-book, if carried on toa great length. Its composition also 
is so easy that we shall soon have shop-puffs and dinner-bills of 
fare done into like metre ; — as we in fact have actually seen the 


notices prefixed to a recent number of a contemporary sik. 6d 
at. 


zine. If this should be the case, we must not be surpriz 
finding the labours of the critic put-into rhime, and his 
solemn opinion of a publication reduced to measure in ean 
eight-line-stanza. LExempli gratia : 
The present work exhibits much variety, 
The grave, the gay, the lively, the severe, 
On all it touches with a strict propriety ; — 
The author shews his intellect is clear, 
And that he’s liv’d in very good society : — 
But still, we think, the work is rather dear. 
To please our readers in their different stations, 


We'll tell the story, with a few quotations. 
&e. Kc. Ke. 


We hear, on good authority, that this work is the produc- 
tion of the Right Hon. John Hookham Frere. 
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Art. VI. Ducatus Leodiensis: or the Topography of the Ancient 
and populous Town and Parish of Leedes, and Parts adjacent, 
in the West Riding of the County of York. With the Pedi- 
grees of many of the Nobility and Gentry, and other Matters 

relating to those Parts ; extracted from Records, original Evi- 
dences and Manuscripts. By Ralph Thoresby, F.R.S. To 
which is added, at the Request of several learned Persons, A 
Catalogue of his Museum, with the Curiosities Natural and Ar- 
tificial, and the Antiquities; particularly the Roman, British, 
Saxon, Danish, Norman and Scotch Coins, with modern Medals. 
Also a Catalogue of Manuscripts ; the various Editions of the 
Bible, and of Books published in the Infancy of the Art of 
Printing. With an Account of some unusual Accidents that 
have attended some Persons, attempted after the Method of 
Dr. Plot. The Second Edition, with Notes and Additions. By 
Thomas Dunham Whitaker, LL.D. F.S.A. Vicar of Whalley, 
&c. Folio. 71.7s. Boards. Longman andCo. 1816. 


TEs work made its first appearance in the year 1712; and in 
the re-publication of it after the lapse of a century, it has 
experienced a much better fate than such compilations usually 
meet, by which the value attached to it is manifested. The 
author was born at Leeds, Aug. 16. 1658, and was descended 
from an antient and respectable family. He received his 
school-education in his native town, whence he was removed 
by his father to London, to acquire the knowlege of his in- 
tended calling as a merchant. Here a new and splendid 
scene of antiquities opened to him, to which he paid greater 
attention than to copying papers at a merchant’s desk. 

In 1678, he was sent to Rotterdam in order to learn the 
Dutch and French languages, and to complete his mercantile 
education: but, although the employment for which he was 
designed was not congenial to his disposition, and was there- 
fore prudently abandoned, the knowlege which he gained 
in one dialect of the Teutonic language greatly facilitated his 
acquirement of the rest; by means of which he became a 
skill etymologist of Saxon local names at home,—one of 
the first and most valuable accomplishments of an English 
topographer. 

Mr. Thoresby’s opinion respecting Leeds is that it was 
originally Cair Loid cott, one of the twenty-eight cities men- 
tioned by Nennius; which had their origin from the Britons, 
but were afterward improved by the Romans. He thus states 
his sentiments on the occasion : 


‘ Amongst these was Cair Lord coit, which the historians of 
darker ages apply to Lincoln, but I think without sufficient 
_ grounds, though they are herein followed by most of our late 
authors with an implicit faith. But in my opinion the name itself 
makes against them, Kaer Loid coit, or Cair Luyt coyt, as Arch- 
| bishop 
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bishop Usher, who had the opportunity. of collating nine manu- 
scripts, writes it; but no author of antiquity writes it Lindcott : 
Now Coit signifying wood, and taken appellatively, what reference 
can the monosyllable Lozd or Luit have to Lincoln? But to Leedes 
it hath, or Goitiy, as King Alfred's Saxon version of Rede hath it, 
and signifies in our modern dialect the city of Loid in the Wood. 
And I believe it will be allowed me by any who impartially con- 
sidereth the circumstances of the actions wherein the place is 
mentioned, that they more genuinely suit Leedes, than Lincoln. * 
I am the more bold to expose my sentiments in this matter, 
because that having communicated them to the learned Dr. Gale, 
late Dean of York, they were so happy as to meet with his sanc- 
tion: The Britains having driven the Sazons out of Lincolnshire 
northward, we find mention of Cair Loid Coit, as a place further 
northward than Lincoln; and Cair Coit Celedon. An 544, must 
rather be some place further north. Celedon in British signifies 
Hassels, and both Haslewood, and Bede’s Sylva Elmete are in 
this tract ; so that it might well be stiled Loid in the Wood.’ 


Mr. T.’s description of the town .of Leeds, and of the 
several places which he notices, is succinct, but, as far as it 
goes, interesting. His principal object, however, is to give 
an account of the families which have resided there, or have 
been in any way connected with them; and in fulfilling this 
design he has taken great pains. The pedigrees which the 
work contains are numerous, and many of them of great 
length; and, in order that they may not be imperfect, in the pre- 
sent edition, we are informed by Dr. Whitaker that the requi- 
site continuations have been made with fidelity and exactness. 

The account of Leeds church will supply our readers with 
a specimen of the author’s style and mode of proceeding : 


‘ The parish-church (which was dedicated to St. Peter) isa 
very spacious and strong fabrick, an emblem of the church mili- 
tant, black, but comely, being of great antiquity; it doth not 
pretend to the mode of reformed architecture, but is strong and 
useful. That there was a church here during the Saxon heptarchy, 
when the kings of Northumberland had their palace here, is more 
than probable; but ’tis indisputable, that in William the Con- 

or’s time there was, above 600 years ago, for that Domesday- 
Book (which I had the perusal of, by the favour of my honoured and 
kind friend Peter le Neve, Esq., Norroy King at Arms) says expressly 
thi est Ceciesia et jPresbiter, &c., and some parts of the present 
church may be said to be of that antiquity; but it was so far from 
being built with that expedition, that Sardanapalus (son of Pull 
King of Assyria, thence called Sardan-Pull) built his cities, two of 








‘* On a cooler consideration than our author’s partiality to the 
subject would allow him to bestow upon it, I cannot but think, 
that Leeds has a-fairer claim to be the Caer Loid Coit of Nennius 
than any other place.’ ' 
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which his epitaph says he built in one day, that it is evidently the 
work of several ages, which have added both to its length, 
breadth, and height. By whom it was first founded I can by no 
means learn, but hope my involuntary ignorance will be excused, 
seeing it is the common fate of most parochial churches, which per- 
haps were generally built as they continue to be maintained, by 
the joint contributions of the inhabitants; for if they had been 
founded singly by any of the ancient families, who built the 
neighbouring abbeys, &c. in all probability they would have been 
registered in their annals and martyrologies, which contained the 
names; obits, and history of their benefactors. That most indus- 
trious and celebrated antiquary Mr. Somner, who had the advan- 
tage of all the ancient records in Canterbury, confesses that as to 
parochial churches there were but very few, which he could find 
either the time or author of the foundations of. The fabrick of this 
is plain, but venerable ; the walls wholly of free-stone, the roof 
entirely covered with lead, except that part of the quire only that 
belongs to the impropriator: it is built after the manner of a 
cathedral with a large cross isle, and the steeple or tower in the 
middle of it. ‘The dimensions of the church are, length 165 feet, 
breadth 97; height of the nave of the church 51, and of the 
steeple g6. Whoever shall compare these with those in the New 
View of London, will find there are but two in the 106 there men- 
toned (except the cathedrals of St. Paul’s and Westminster) that 
exceed it in length, viz. St. Saviour’s, Southwark, and St. Thomas’s ; 
and in the latter sure there must be a mistake in the figures * (as. 
seems evident by the great disproportion betwixt 256 in length, 
and 33 only in breadth) ; but admitting it right, neither of these 
were originally designed for parish-churches, but were composed 
of several religious houses, which in later ages were made into | 
one; and as to the breadth there is but one that equals it, and 
but one that surmounts it in the height of the body of the church, 
though many in their steeples, this being only a square tower 
(without spire) built rather for strength than beauty, and to con- 
tain eight large bells (besides the ézntinnabulum) which ring in 
peel, and wherewith may be rung 40,320 changes, and which 
chime day and night at four, eight, and twelve: but what is most 
surprising to strangers, is the spaciousness of the quire or chancel, 
which. is within the walls as much above 88 feet one way, as it 
wants of 60 the other; so that there is not a third part of those in 
London, the length of which churches may not stand within the 
breadth of this: and to add one word more, this is monthly filled 
(for the most part) twice round with devout communicants, ( one of 
the most blessed prospects this world affords,) besides much 
greater numbers upon publick festivals.’ 


Mr. Thoresby’s explanation of the meaning of the word 
Riding is so different from what is generally understood, and 
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‘ * I find in the Supplement that it was the compositor’s mistake, 
and that the length is but 56.’ | 
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yet appears so just, that we cannot withhold it ; and as he, at 
the same time, gives several interesting particulars respecting 
Tythings, Wapentakes, &c., we are induced to lay them also 
before our readers; hoping that the curious nature of the 
information will apologize for the length of the extract. 


‘ Having finished the topography of Leedes-7'own, and Kirkgate, 
I come now to the third division, called the Main-Riding ; which 
tripartite division in the alphabetical tables annexed to Speed's 
Maps, and in Sir Henry Spelman’s Villare Anglicanum occasioned 
a late author’s mistake, who affirms, that there are three towns 
of that name in one Wapentake.* Leedes herein following the 
great mistress of the world, the city of Rome, which at first was 
thus divided ; from whence the very word tribus, which signified a 
certain ward or local place of the-city. That this division is of 
very great antiquity, is evident from the language ; Aiding being 
a corruption of the Saxon Dying, which grew obsolete .after the 
coming of the Normans, and is retained chiefly, if not only, in 
Yorkshire ; which county is divided into the like number of ridings, 
and had of old: each a ‘distinct President or Bailiff, under the 
Sheriff of the county: My honoured and kind friend John Boulter of 
Gauthorp Hall, Esq., has an ancient writing before the dates were 
inserted, attested by the High-Sheriff; and the Bailiff of the West 
Riding, and then the other gentry: I should be glad to learn when 
that office began, and how long it continued. This Dpidimz or 
tripartite division is so rarely met with, that Sir John Spelman in 
the Life of King Alfred wholly omits it: I shall endeavour, there- 
fore, to make it a little more plain, from the laws of King Edward 
the Confessor, where there is express mention thereof. 

‘ We are to consider, therefore, that our Saxon predecessors, 
for the better conservation of peace, and administration of justice, 
ordained, that every native, home-born, lawful man, should be 
ranked in some hundred, or tything, when he was 14 years of age, 
or 12, as it was afterwards enacted in Canutus’s Laws, And pe 
pillap ele: ppeoman beo on hundpebe, &c. ofep x pintpa, 12 win- 
ters; for ’twas the custom of the Saxons, as well as Germans and 
Galis, to number the time by winters and nights ; the latter is yet 
retained in se’nnight, fortnight, for the space of seven or fourteen 
days. | 

‘ (Decuria, or Tituinc.] Every Decuria, or Tyithing 
(ceopinz) consisted of ten families, which were under the care of 
the Decurio, a Civil Dean, or Tythingman, who was answerable 
for the masters, as they were for their families. Here, saith the 
great Selden, we have the original of Decenna, or a Court-leet. 
The Normans continued the custom, but called it Frank-pledge, 
from the French {tank free, and plege a surety. These Decuria, 
saith Mr. O. Walker in his Notes upon King Alfred’s Life, are in 
Yorkshire called Gienmannataic, or Tenmentale, as it is writ ina 
curious manuscript of my honoured friend Richard Thornton, Esq. 
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‘ * Fuller’s Worthics in Yorkshire, p.215. | 
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called the Rev Wooke, (p.15.) de Carucatis terre in Richmondshire, 
&c. ‘ In Gillingscira sunt xx. 25. et dimidium Tenmentale, t. e.- 
decem hominum computationes ; and in another place, (p. 13-) Xilli. 
Caracute terre faciunt decem hominum computationen, t.e. a ten men 
tale, et quelibet predicta comput. reddit annuatim iiiis. viid.”” The 
view of Frank-pledge is continued in the Court-leet of Royal juris- 
diction to be held annually on the feast of St. Michael, by Magna 
Carta, cap. 36., the :power of which was determined by the statute 
8 Edw. TL. and 1 Edw. III., as we are told by an excellent glosso- 

apher (Dr. Kennet): so that now there is no other Decuria than 
the Court-leet, nor other security given for the King’s peace, or the 
parties good behaviour to his fellow-subjects, than the person’s 
own oath, when he pays his fealty to the lords of the mannor. 

‘ [HunpRED, oR WAPENTAKES. | Ten of these Decuria, or Ty- 
things, made the Centuria, or Hundred ; these in some places (and 
particularly in these northern counties) are called ee Ae the 
reason of which denomination is distinctly mentioned in the laws 
of King Edward the Confessor ; viz. when a person received the 
government of a Wapentake, at the appointed time and usual place, 
the elder sort met him, and when he was got offhis horse, rose up 
to him; then he held up his spear, and took security of all present, 
according to custom; whoever came touched his spear with their’s, 
and by this touching of armour were confirmed in one common in- 
terest ; and thus from zpnu weapons, and tac a touch, or taccape to 
confirm, they were called Wapentakes ; but here the reader is to be 
cautioned that he run not into the mistake of the learned editor, 
who takes Ewerwickshire for Warwickshire, whereas it is indisput- 
ably Yorkshire, as appears from ancient manuscripts, and coins 
minted here, &c. 

‘ [Trruines, or Ripincs.}] The next partition in those early 
days of antiquity that was superior to the Hundreds, or Wapen- 
take, were the Trihings, or Ridings, as they are now ealled, of 
which there is express mention in the laws of Edward the Confes- 
sor, (cap.34.) ‘ Erant etiam et alia potestates super Wapentachia, 
quas vocabant ppihingay, quod erat tertia pars Provincia.’ To these 
were appeals made in such causes as could not be determined in 
the Wapentakes ; and what could not be concluded in the Riding, 
was carried to the shire. 

‘ This division of the county (as was hinted before) is wholly 
omitted by Sir John Spelman; and the later authors who have 
taken notice of it seem defective, both as to the etymology and 
the officer who presided therein; as to the former, all agree in 
general, that it was from Dp tres, as ei Hundreds or 
Wapentakes, but they wave the latter part of the word ; and to let 
it pass so, might seem to reflect a — honour upon the mannor of 
Leedes (which not only contains the Jowz, but iscommensurate with 
the utmost extent of the econ as containing of old three 
Hundreds or Wapentakes ; yet in truth (which is to be preferred 
before all things) it seems to me to note rather in general only the 
third division of a precinct, than to have any reference to the num- 
ber of Wapentakes, of which there are no less than 22 in the three 
Ridings 
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Ridings of this county ; viz. five in the east, eight in the north, 
and nine in this of the west, which as the principal includes the 
city of York and the Ainsty, which last is so called I presume from 
the French Ancienneté. As to the termination, I prefer that of 
the local word 61nz, or inz, as it is more truly writ, before that in 
the printed edition of the Sazon laws which has dropped a letter ; 
for whereas hinz has no distinct signification, pinz denotes a cause 
or business ; and ping ycop is rendered forum, judicii exercendi locus, 
the place where the courts were kept, and matters of judgment 
handled ; so the supreme judicature, or highest court of Island, 
is called All-pinz, now by the Danes Lands-pinz, by the Swedes, 
Allmanna-thing. Of the same original is Leighton in the Morn- 
ings as it is commonly called and printed in Speed’s map of the 

est-Riding of Yorkshire; but the true orthography is Moor, or 
Mor-thing, as I have seen it writ in an ancient chart, and was to 
distinguish the place as belonging to that jurisdiction.’ 


In the latter part of the work, is contained the Museum 
Thoresbyanum, or a Catalogue of the Antiquities preserved 
in the Repository of the Author; and the collection may 
truly be called very large when it is considered as belongi 
to an individual. It consisted of Hebrew, Samaritan, ‘ind 
Greek Coins, 27 in number; Roman Monies and Medals, 
1090; British, Runic, Saxon, and Danish Medals, 1073. 
Norman, English, and Scotch Coins and Medals, 786; 
Medals and Monies of foreign States, 405: all of which are 
here described. The collection also included a variety of 
other rarities, likewise described, and classed under ’ the 
following heads; viz. Animals, Plants, Metals, Minerals, 
artificial Curiosities, Editions of the Bible, Manuscripts 262 
in number, antient printed Books, Autographs, antierit 
Writings, and Roman Antiquities: to which is added, an 
Account of unusual Accidents that have attended some 
persons. 


The volume is embellished with eleven large engravings 
and two vignettes, finished in a masterly manner; and the 
armorial bearings, with which it abounds, are impressions 
from wood-cuts, well executed. In the ornamental letters 
which adorn the beginnings of the sections, great richness of 
fancy is exhibited; and the typographical department is 
performed in a superior style: so that, regarding also the 


excellence of the paper, we may say that the work makes a 
most respectable appearance. 
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Art. VII.; Loidis and Elmete ; or an Attempt to illustrate the 
- Districts described in those Words by Bede; and supposed to 
embrace the lower Portions of Aredale and Wharfudale, toge- 

' ther with the. entire Vale of Calder in the County of York. 
By Thomas, Dunham Whitaker, LL.D. F.S.A. Vicar of 
Whalley, and Rector of Heysham, in Lancashire. Folio. 

- pp. 406. 71.78. Boards. Longman and Co. 


\ E have similar satisfaction in announcing that. this 

volume appears on the like superior paper, and in 
the same extra style of typographical execution, with that 
which we have just mentioned in the like terms; and, in- 
deed, with respect to the many places which they conjointly 
describe, the second is a kind of supplement to the former: 
but why two works, relating to the same district, should be 
published by the same person at the same time, we are at 
a loss to conceive. Instead of. giving a new edition of 
Thoresby’ s book, which, whatever may have been its value, 
is become in many respects obsolete, it would surely have: 
been more advisable to have digested the information which 
it contains and inserted it in the present; which in that case 
would have been much more perfect, and the inquirer would 
have to peruse only one volume instead of two. 

At the commencement, the author proposes to ° give 3 
succinct account of the district which is supposed to be 
included by Bede under the names of Loidis and Elmete ; 
as their indefinite outline, coinciding at present with no 
district -ecclesiastical or civil,. frees the topographer from the 
embarrassment which is occasioned by the certainty and con- 
traction of modern limits, while it enables him occasionally 
to take a wider range in order to embrace an interesting 
object, and at the same time to neglect many claims to 
notice, which would have been created by a rigid adhe- 
rence to the plan of a parochial survey.’ Of this district 
the flourishing town of Leeds is considered as the centre; 
and the writer states that a circle drawn round it, with a 
radius of ten miles, while it would sometimes embrace 
objects which he feels no inclination to omit, would shut out 
perhaps yet fewer near its circumference of which he should 
regret the exclusion: but, when that would be really the case, 
he should feel little scruple in overstepping the line. 

This volume is confined. more particularly to subjects 
strictly topographical than the preceding production of 
Mr. Thoresby; such as more. minute descriptions of the 
places, with their civil and ecclesiastical history: but it 
adduces some pedigrees and armorial bearings which were 
omitted in the Ducatus. 
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‘In furnishing our readers with extracts, in order that they 
may form a judgment of the merit of the work, we shall in 
the first place select the description of the church of Leeds, 
that it may be compared with the foregoing : 


‘ All attempts to retrieve the origin of our old Saxon churches 
have been, with a few exceptions, and under some very particular 
circumstances, vain. ‘The church of Leeds, whatever may have 
been its antiquity, does not appear to have been one of those 
first foundations whose parishes from their vast extent were after- 
wards cantoned out and subdivided, as population and wealth 
increased. The boundaries of this parish appear never to have 
changed. Neither in the state of population at that time was 
there any reason for curtailing them. Scarcely an inhabitant was 
more than four miles from his parish church, and the situation 
was by no means central. Placed in a rich and fertile bottom, 
on the bank of a pleasant and tranquil river, the Saxon rector saw 
his charge extending about two miles downward, and scarcel 
twice as much upward, defended on either side by slopes of 
partial cultivation, and by a much greater extent of native woods. 
The town was then no more than a village, and villages, though 
nominally the same as at present, were little groups of huts a , 
inhabited by a few ploughmen and shepherds. Whatever might 
be their ignorance, all had devotion at least, and would resort to 
their parish-church with an eagerness and regularity not always 
imitated by those who are more enlightened. A church, however, 
of great extent was not wanted for their reception; it does not 
seem probable that the whole population of the parish exceeded 
1000 souls, and the Saxon churches were seldom either needlessly 
spacious or magnificent.. The whole of the original structure, 
the outline of which is now undoubtedly included within the pre 
sent extended fabric, consisted probably of a single nave and: 
choir. But subsequent demolitions and substitutions have re- 
moved every vestige of this primitive edifice. In the. reign of 
John there is satisfactory evidence that Leeds was become a con- 
siderable town, and long before that period the reign of Hen 
the First was a great era of church building, in which the Nor- 
man lords adapted the religious edifices on their manors to their 
own more extended ideas of propriety and magnificence. There is 
therefore little doubt that a Norman church arose in this interval. 
But this in its turn has given way, and the oldest part now remain- 
ing of the parish church of Leeds, namely the spacious and hand- 
some nave, may be referred to the time of Edward III, when 
the first introduction of manufactures, of which that monarch was. 
the father in England, had introduced wealth and munificence, 
their usual attendants. The rebuilding of the choir would de- 
volve on the religious appropriators, who were seldom very for- 
ward in such works. Thus probably the church remained till the 
reigns of Henry the 7th and 8th, during which period the whole 
of the north aisle from east to west was added, and the south 
aisle rebuilt. The transept is probably coeval with the nave, and 
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both, as appears by the form of the arches connected with it, 
with the tower.’ : | 


The account of +m wetee AL | will be perused with 
delight by the lover of ecclesiastical antiquities. 


'¢ The village of Hedingly is celebrated for an object of cer- 
tain antiquity, and, in the records of monastic history, of un- 
rivalled fame, This is the abbey of Kirkstall, which, by its 
superlative beauty as an object, has almost undone the present 
work. As a.subject of monastic history also it has been nearly 
exhausted by the labours of Dugdale, and his follower Stephens. 
Antiqueries are as familiarly eo ms with the circumstances of 
its foundation, the characters of its early abbots, and the partti- 
culars of its early discipline, the ruin of its revenues by impro- 
vidence, and the assistance by which they were restored, as if 
the transaction had passed before their eyes. Draftsmen and 
landscape-painters, good and bad, have done their parts to de- 
light or to glut the public taste with this inchanting ruin, and 
the acutest curiosity might almost look in vain for a point which 
has not been represented. The general difficulty of access to the 
cloister court has fortunately left one aspect of this noble building 
inviolate, and it has not been neglected by the draftsman. Happy 
would the author of this work have esteemed himself if, while he 
was permitted to inspect the cloistered recesses of the monks of 
Kirkstall, which are withheld from vulgar curiosity, he had also 
been enabled to look into the original memorials of their manners 
and habits. But no such document relating to Kirkstall, as the 
Compotus of Bolton, which enabled him to throw so strong a@ 
light oft the manners of the canons, appears to exist, and he must 
be contented with the alternative of repeating what is familiar 
even to satiety, or of gleaning what little of new or curious 
in its records the copious harvests of his predecessors have left 
behind. 

‘ The architecture, however, of Kirkstall lies open to much 
and original observation. The great merit of this structure, as a 
study for those who are desirous of assigning by internal evidence 
a proper date to every ancient building, is its unity of design 
and execution. Kirkstall-abbey is a monument of the skill, the 
taste, and ‘the perseverance of a single man. Accordingly, there 
are in the original fabric no appearances of after-thought, no 
deviations from the first plan. Not only the arrangement, pro- 
portions, and relations of the different apartments are rigidly 
conformed to that peculiar principle, which prevailed in the 
construction of religious houses erected for, rather than at, the 
expense of the monks; but every moulding and ornament ap- 

ears to have been wrought from models previously studied, and’ 
adapted to the general plan. Deviating by one step from the’ 
pure Norman style, of which the present volume affords many 
specimens from seventy to forty years before the commencement 
of this fabric, the columns of the church are massy as the 
cylinders ofthe former age, but channelled rather than clustered ; 
the 
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the capitals are Norman ; the inter-columniations, though narrow, 
yet nearly one-third wider than those of the most massy Saxon ; 
the arches, which surmount them, are grooved and moulded with 
an evident relation to the columns. One feature of the pure 
Norman is wanting in this, though a building of much higher 
dignity than those churches in which it is often found. Even on 
the great west door of the church, there are no basso relievos or 
other enrichments of sculpture, but though the entrance is deep 
and complex, and has had detached single shafts beneath each of 
its members, there appears to have been a studied abstinence 
from every thing gaudy and ornamental. Yet the architect, who 
designed Kirkstall, had within three miles a model to resort to, 
_which would have suggested a great variety of elaborate enrich- 
ments in the highest perfection of recent masonry. I mean the 
church of Addle. The north-east door out of the cloister into 
the church has been more laboured than the rest, and has a free 
and well cut cabled ornament about the capitals. The central 
column of the original chapter-house has been surrounded by 
slender detached columns of which the bases yet appear: one of 
the earliest (perhaps the very earliest) specimens of a style, 
which became universal in England about a century later, and 
disappeared as suddenly as it had become fashionable. In the 
vaulted apartments south of the chapter-house we have the most 
convincing proofs that the Norman, through its immediate pre- 
decessor the Saxon, was merely a debased copy of Roman 
architecture. The proportions of the single-shaft cylindrical 
columns have a very Doric air, though a classical architect would 
not have sprung arches or vaultings from cylinders. These apart- 
ments, which are now accessible only on the east, originally 
opened into the cloister-court, from which the varied perspective, 
the broken masses of alternate light and shade diversifying the 
gloom, must have been admirably adapted to the solemnity of 
the monastic life. In the annexed engraving, this effect (with 
whatever success) has been attempted to be restored. Correct 
measurements of the several apartments have been made, their 
several projections accurately laid down, and the original effect, 
on the supposition that their arched door-ways once more received 
a portion of light from the cloisters on the west, as well as their 
narrow apertures to the east, has been restored, as far as possible, 
according to the rules of perspective. 

‘ The great kitchen of Kirkstall, together with a suite of apart- 
ments extending eastward from the south-east corner of the | 
quadrangle towards the foundations of the abbot’s lodgings, is 
of much later date than the rest; and an imprudent superstruc- 
ture on the original tower, which rose but little above the acute 
angled roof of the church, overweighted one of the four great 
columns at the intersection, which after giving warning for several 
years of its approaching fall, was suddenly crushed by the vast 
superincumbent pile on Wednesday night, January 27. 1779, and 
brought down in its ruin more than two sides of the tower. 
Considered merely as a ruin, the effect of the church was certainly 
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improved by this catastrophe ; but the visible detachment of the 
end of the north transept, and above. all of the great east window 
from. the adjoining walls, which might yet be prevented from 
encreasing by the application of buttresses, threatens, if ne- 
-glected; to reduce this.noble remain to a state of yawning 
dilapidation, which will be deplored when it is too late. 

‘ It is a trifling circumstance, but not undeserving of mention 
as a trait of ancient manners, that within a few days after the fall 
of the tower the writer of this account discovered imbedded in 
the mortar of the fallen fragments several little .smoking-pipes, 
such as were used in the reign of James the First for tobacco; a 
proof of a fact which has not been. recorded, that prior to 
the introduction of that plant from America the practice of in- 


haling the smoke of some indigenous vegetable prevailed in 


England. A, . 

‘ Some depredations we know were beginning to be committed 
on “ Christal-abbey,’ for public purposes, at Leeds, as early as 
the reign of Elizabeth; but its distance of three miles from the 


‘town, and the intréduction of brick when it began rapidly to in- 


crease in buildings, have h@ppily prevented it from being con- 
verted into a quarry of stone ready hewn, in which case a few 
heaps of rubbish or inequalities of surface, a wrought moulding, 
or a mass of groutwork, might alone have indicated the place 
where “ the gloom of these ancient cells, the variety of chapels, 
and remnants of the abbey shattered by the encroachments of 
ivy, and surrounded by many a sturdy tree, the lofty towers, 
and long perspectives of the church detain” every man of taste 
and feeling, ds they detained Mr. Gray, ‘ for many delightful 
hours.”’’ ) 


Our last quotation shall be the passage which gives the 
etymology of Halifax, with a description of the situation of 
tlie town and parish : , 


‘ Last of the dependencies on the Saxon parish of Dewsbury 
is Halifax,.a tract of nearly seventeen miles in length, which ter- 
minates the vale of East Calder. This is a singularly compounded 
name, half Saxon and half Norman; which not having been un- 
derstood, has occasioned the invention of an idle fable to explain 
it. It appears, however, to have been no fable that in the deep 
valley, then embosomed in woods, where the parish church now 
stands, was an hermitage dedicated to St.John the Baptist; the 
imagined sanctity of which attracted a great concourse of pil- 
yrims in every direction. Four ways by which the modern town 
of Halifax is entered still distinctly point at the parish church as 
their common centre, though at one extremity of the place. 
These were the roads by which the pilgrims approached the 
object of their devotion, and hence the name, Halifax, or holy 
ways, for fax in Norman French is an old plural noun, denoting 
highways. Thus Carfax in Oxford (a case exactly in point) is 
the four roads; and Fairfax, whatever may be pretended to the 


contrary, is neither more nor less:than the fair roads. I know 
but 
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but of one other instance in whieh the latter syllable of this com- 
pound occurs, and that is Balifax-or Bala-fax ; meaning the roads 
to the outlet of a loch, im Ireland. | 

‘ This hermitage, however, the approaches to which must have 
received their name very soon after the Conquest, became at a 
very short period afterward, the parent of a parish-church, to 


which was attached a wild, and almost unpeopled, district of ‘vast 


extent. The inconveniences of superstition have, in this instance, 
been felt during seven centuries ; for the church which, after a vast 
increase of population, continued for half its duration, to the pre- 
sent time, without the aid of more than two chapels, is situated 
almost in a corner of the parish; and the genius of commerce 
itself, which usually despises ancient prejudice, and attends to its 
own convenience alone, has in this instance been made to bend to 
the ancient religion of the place. The respective situations of a 
great trading town and of a sequestered hermitage might appear 
to be little adapted to each other, and an early separation might 
have been expected_ between them; yet sq it is, that within two 
miles of a fine open valley, the great line of communication be- 
tween the eastern and .western seas, and on a navigable stream, 
the principal town of this extensive and populous district, after 
every improvement which wealth and skill could apply in the di- 
version of roads, can only be approached by ascending or descend- 
ing a precipice. Nature and common sense would have pointed 
out Elland as the proper site for the capital of the parish of Hali+ 
fax. The whole district now composing this great parish may be 
considered as one valley with its numerous collateral] forks, bounded 
at very unequal and constantly varying distances, by two high and 
barren ridges of moorstone. The general appearance of the bot- 
toms is pleasing and picturesque. Scarcely a foot of level ground 
appears, excepting the alluvial lands, which are unusyally fertile, 
The sides of the hills immediately above are hung with woods 
of native oak, which delights in the clefts and crevices of sand- 
stone, though it rarely attains, in such situations, the bulk and 
majesty of form which it acquires in deeper soils. So various is 
the course of the principal valley, that the eye is never fatigued 
by resting on one uniform and protracted expanse, but delights in 
sudden and unexpected turns, producing new and still changing 
beauties. Above these are long and widely extended - slopes, 
where art, and expense which manufactures alone could have af- 
forded, have triumphed over what otherwise would have been 
deemed unconquerable barrenness, and produced a verdure not 
unequal to that of native fertility. Above all, appear the purple 
ridges of the mountains, defying all the power of man, ang de- 
stined for ever to contrast the original face of savage nature with 
the effects of toil and industry, On the brows of these hills 
frowns many a sturdy block of freestone, sometimes, perhaps, 
worn away by storms to a narrow and moveable point, which the 
fondness of antiquarian fancy has decreed to be druidical. ‘I's 
such purposes it is certainly possible that they may have been 
adapted: those wonderful architects did not waste their unknown 
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and astonishing powers where nature had prepared the way, and 
where a little excavation, or the removal of a slight preponderance, 
would suffice to produce a moveable fulcrum and a perceptible 
balance. The powers which erected Stonehenge would in sucli 
instances be suspended, and the effect would be the same. Still, 
where the hand of man is not distinctly visible, where it is possible 
that nature, or time, or accident, may have produced the same 
appearances, positive evidence is required to prove that they have 
been employed by the first ministers of superstition to astonish 
and overawe the first rude inhabitants of the country. From the 
boundary of Lancashire to the valley which separates the town- 
ships of Halifax and Ovenden from North Owram, the whole 
basis of the parish is gritstone. Immediately to the east of this 
valley, argillaceous strata, with their general concomitants, stone 
and iron, once more appear ; and to this cause, together with the 
copiousness and rapid descent of its numerous brooks, the parish 
of Halifax is indebted for its wealth and population. Unequal 
surfaces, rapid streams, and plentiful fuel, are the soul of manu- 
factures.’ 


Fifty-four large engravings, and 18 vignettes, most of them 
very handsomely executed, decorate this volume; which is 
also embellished with numerous ornamental capital letters. 
‘Were we to reason 2 prior7, we should be disposed to think 
that fine paper, large margins, elegant typography, and ex- 
pensive decorations, would not be most appropriate for books 
of this nature, inasmuch as they are intended to be chiefly 
books of reference, and the information which they contain, 
being for the most part of local interest, is therefore not cal- 
culated for general perusal: but, when we see them edited in 
so superior a style, we are led to conclude that they are. ac- 
commodated to the taste of the times: for surely the proprietors 
would not run the risk of so much expence, unless they were 
satisfied that the publications would be the more in request 
on account of their splendid appearance. 





Art. VIII. Narrative of an Expedition to explore the River Zaire, 
| by Captain Tuckey, &c. 


[ Article concluded from our last Number.] 


pyescsise our report of this interesting but melancholy 
detail, we have now to direct our attention, first, to 


Proressor SMITH’s JOURNAL. 


The previous studies and attainments of this Norwegian 
naturalist, his botanical rambles among the mountains of his 
native country, of Scotland, of the Canary Islands, &c. and his 
unwearied and undiminished ardour of research, eminently 
qualified him for the station to which he was appointed in = 
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ill-fated expedition: with respect to which, it seems unavoid- 
able to remark that the tender adieus of his scientific fellow- 
traveller, Von Buch, and of his other friends in England, 
may be said to give a’ pathetic and ominous tone to the very 
commencement of his diary. As to the incidents and observ- 
ations recorded while the ships passed down Channel, they are 
such as would naturally attract the attention of an inquisitive 
foreigner; and the latitude of the Canaries renewed recol- 
Jections of happy hours that were never to return. ‘The 
amount of marine animals hitherto observed was limited to 
a number of porpoises, — two large birds, (whose species, in 
the distance at which they were seen, could not be ascer- 
tained,) —some Meduse, supposed to belong to the genus 
Pellucida, — a small Whale, to which two or three species of 
Lepas adhered, —a small Turtle, —and a small Cancer, 
conjectured to be the Fulgens of Sir Joseph Banks. About. 
the tropic of Cancer, Holothuria physalis, a minute eatable 
Velilia, and a luminous Medusa with four fenfacula, were 
very frequent. 

As the expedition touched at St. Jago, some opportunity 
was afforded to the naturalists for exploring the surrounding 
country, which presents manifest indications of volcanic 
agency; and the interesting vegetation of these regions, 
which is well portrayed, compensated for the misadventures 
under which it wascontemplated. ‘The Professor’s catalogue 
of the plants that he observed is arranged according to their 
geographical distribution, and comprizes two new species of 
Boerhavia, Herniaria illicebroides, ygophyllum  stellulatum, 
Lavendula apiifolia, Polycarpea glauca, and other novelties. 

From St. Jago to the African coast, the occurrences 
noticed are neither very numerous nor particularly inte- 
resting. Dark clouds, with heavy rain and lightning, pre- 
vailed about the peak of Fogo. When the squall had 
subsided, a southerly wind, which blew from the third till 
the tenth of May, carried the vessels far into the Bay of 
Guinea; where innumerable shoals of fish, especially Albi- 
cores and Bonitos, were swimming in all directions, On the 
23d of May the line was crossed, with the usual grotesque 
ceremonies. 


‘« We continued to steer towards the west till the 26th, but the 
wind veering more and more to the eastward, it was resolved to 
try the other course along the coast. The sea is here uncom- 
monly abundant in fish. The whole surface is often put in motion 
by the flying-fishes, when chased by others. Their number is 
immense. Shoals of them constantly surrounded the vessel, and 
at night they give out a white light, resembling that of the moon, 
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when reflected by the sea. It was also chiefly at might that we 
were enabled to catch with the net the greatest number of Mol- 
lusca and Crustacea. - Many different substances contribute to 
make the surface of the sea light. Some parts of the bodies of 
most of the Crustacea have certain glittering points, and two or 


three species of crabs were perceived to give out the most bril-: 
liant light. The points which are to be seen on the Mollusca are. 


larger, but less bright. But that luminous appearance which 
diffuses itself over the whole surface of the sea arises from a 
dissolved slimy matter which spreads its light like that proceeding 
from phosphorus. The most minute glittering particles, when 


highly magnified, had the appearance of small and solid spherical 


bodies.’ 
Another appearance of the water is thus explained: 


‘ Some days ago, the sea had a colour as of blood. Some of. 


us supposed it to be owing to the whales, which at this time ap- 


pe: the coasts in order to bring forth their young. It is. 


owever a phenomenon which is generally known, has often 
been described, and is owing to myriads of infused animalcule. 
I examined sonie of them taken in this blood-coloured water : 


when highly magnified, they do not appear larger than the head 


of a small pin. ‘They were at first in a rapid motion, which how- 
ever soon ceased, and at the same instant the whole animal’ 
separated into a number of small spherical particles.’ 


On reaching the mouth of the Loango Luisa, it was ob- 
served that this river is called Caconga in the chart, and 
that no river exists in the place at which the Loango Luisa is 
marked. | a 

‘Dr. S. relates, with considerable minuteness, the progress of 


the party up the river Zaire, as far as Cooloo, or Kullu, opposite’ 


t6 the cataract, from the 6th of July to the 17th of August. 
The banks, in many places, seemed to consist of mica-slate ;_ 
and the vegetation to be characterized by long grass, 
thickets of climbers, different sorts of palm-trees, and. 
various plants, of which even the genera could not, at that. 
late season, be determined. Monkeys were occasionally 
observed ; and the indications of Hippopotami were abundant. 
As the river became impassible near the fall of Yallalla, it 
was resolved to undertake a land-journey of four days. 
‘On reaching the high land, the country assumed its usual 
appearance, which resembles very much that of old orchards, 
composed of stunted Annonas, and three other sorts of treés. 
Having soon after reached the hill on which the banza stands, 
and passed through the lofty Palms and Adansoniz in 
which the village is buried, a view of the river opened all 
at once upon us, and we*vdiscovered the celebrated fall of 
Yallalla, at a distance of about a mile and a half. But how. 


much 
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dhuch were we disappointed i ‘in our expectations on secing 8 

pond of water only, with @ small fall of a few hundred yards ! 
Yet, if these few ‘hundred ‘yards refer to the height of the 
‘cascade, it cannot, Certainly, be deemed incopsiderable. — 

Most of the natives whom our people encountered: appeared 
to have been attracted by curiosity, and to have possessed 
little informatian’ relative to the -cduntry: “ At Kullu, 
Mr. Tudor, and several of the men, became‘quite exhausted 
with fatigue, and were attacked by fever. Dr. Smith come 
plains, indeed, that most of the men were unfit for a long 


march, and that the few rparines who accompanied the expe- ° 


dition were of the aptoran Yattalion : but the editar point- 
edly remarks that ‘ there is no such battalion; that the oldest 
marine was not 40; and ‘that all were stout healthy volun- 
teers.” From this mis-statement, we inight feel somewhat 
inclined to question the strict accuracy of the learned 
journalist; and to lament that his notes were never subjected 
to his own revision, nor to that of his friends, whose 
corrections he would probably haye ‘solicited. 

The aspect and population of the country visibly improved 
as Dr. Smith and his companions proceeded on their final 
tour. § The river had now the appearance of one of our 
northern lakes; its banks” were covered with wood, and in 
some parts of it were rocks rising out of the surface in the 
form of a horse-shoe. Canoes again made their appearance, 
and renewed cur hopes. We were at the beginning of a 
country evidently capable of an extensive cultivation, with a 
fine navigable river, with abundance of provisions for sale, 
and with an increased population. The evening was spent 
in hunting after the hippopotami, which snorted’ close by 
us at the point of the bay; and they: were so numerous, 
that we could not say it was their fault if the chase was 
unsuccessful.’ 

In the contemplation of the majestic and — smiling 
scenery, however, to which this zealons naturalist had now 
arrived, his journal is abruptly closed. His hurried me- 
moranda, though penned under many disadvantages, convey, 
in the form of short and detached sentences, much pro- 
fessional information; while pity and justice alike forbid 
that we should scan their merits with the rigour of literary 
criticism. 

The Appendiz next cails for our attention. It consists of 
seven articles, of which No. J. contains a Vocabulary of the 
Malemba and Embomma Languages. | 

No. EI. is intitled Observations on the Genus Ocythoé of 
Rafinesque, with a Description of .a new Species, by William 
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Elford Leach, M.D. F.R.S. — This paper is reprinted from 
the Philosophical Transactions, and has been already in- 
troduced in our lxxxist volume, p. 168, 169. 

No. III. is alsoa paper which has already appeared in the 
Philosophical Transactions, and has been mentioned. by us 
as above, on the Distinctions between the Ova of the Sepia and 
those of the Vermes Testacea that live in Water, by Sir 
Everard Home. 

No. IV. A general Notice of the Animals taken by 
Mr. John Cranch, during the Expedition to explore the Source 
of the River Zaire. — This list is much more limited than we 
could have anticipated.. The only mammiferous quadrupeds 
mentioned are Calitrix Sabea, of Audebert, and three young 
lions, which died in as many days, apparently from having 
been fed on soaked bread. —-Ot the thirty-six birds enu- 
merated, most had been previously announced by Levaillant, 
or Savigny, or by less eminent ornithologists. The new 
species are, Hirundo Smithit, Perdix Cranchii, Plotus Con- 
gensis, and Sterna senex, each of which is shortly defined. — 
Among the Reptiles, besides Triontx Aigyptiacus (of which 
the head only was sent home in spirits), mention is made of 
Coluber Palmarum, and C. Smithit, both non-descripts. — 
Eighty sorts of fish, caught during the voyage, are passed 
nearly in silence, Mr.Cranch not having yet studied the 
marine fishes. Some of a supposed new genus, allied to 
Leptocephalus, were taken on the African coast; and three new 
species, denominated Sz/urus Congensis, Pimelodus Cranchit, 
and Oxyrhynchus deliciosus, were found in the river. — Under 
the Cephalopoda of Leach, we meet with the three. genera, 
Ocythoé, Cranchia, and Loligo; the first comprizing the 
Cranchii, the second, the scabra and maculata, and the third, 
the Banksti, leptura, and Smithii, exhibiting characters con- 
siderably different from those of the Loligines of the European 
seas. — Nine new species of Barnacles, and some of Pen- 
talasmis, were also discovered. — The collection of Crustacea 
furnishes the characters of several new genera, and of many 
species, which we cannot stay to particularize.— Of the 
insects, only thirty-six species reached England; the rest 
having been entirely destroyed by plunderers of the same 
class of animals, and by damp. It also appears that a box, 
containing specimens of marine animals, and a very large 
portion of the birds, was Jost.—On the whole, we ‘had 
augured a more ample accession to the zoological nomencla- 
ture than Mr. Cranch’s documents have supplied; and that 
gentleman’s observations do not seem to have extended to the 
manners and habits of the species which he has none ‘ 
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No. V. we shall beg leave to displace for a moment, with the 
intention of paying our respects to it finally, and at some 
length. 

In No. VI. which is a letter addressed to Mr. Barrow, Mr. 
Konig, of the British Museum, comments with great perspi- 
cuity and judgment on the few Specimens of Rocks that were 
collected by the voyagers, on the banks of the narrows of the 
Zaire, and which were presented to that national repository. 
With the exception of coarse ferruginous sand-stone, and 
plastic clay, they are all of a primitive character; most of 
them consisting of granitic compounds, in which the felspar 
predominates, with a profusion of minute precious garnets, 


disseminated in their substance. Gneiss, primitive green- 
stone, hornblend-rock, and different modifications of massive 


quartz, are likewise quoted. As the characters of these rocks 
are much assimilated to those of the geological formations be- 
yond the ocean, to the west, Mr. Konig conceives it to be 
extremely probable ‘ that the mountains of Pernambuco, Rio, 
and other adjacent parts of South America, were primevally 
connected with the opposite chains that traverse the plains of 
Congo and Loango.’ 


‘ The quartz mentioned by Captain Tuckey and Professor 
Smith, as being found in large masses, on the summit of Fidler’s 
Elbow, belongs to the variety called fat-quartz: the fragments 
have mica adhering to them, and are here and there stained of a 
blood-red colour. Some specimens of brown iron-stone, massive 
and friable, have likewise been found on this hill. A ticket written 
by Capt. Tuckey, and affixed to one of them from the highest 
summit, informs us thet a globule of some metal, either gold or 
copper, has been seen adhering to one of the cavities, by Dr. 
Smith; but no such observation has been communicated in this 
gentleman’s journal: the lump, however, bears evident marks of 
having been exposed to the action of fire. There is scarcely any 
a of metals in the rocks near the lower. parts of the 
Zaire ; if, therefore, the accounts which the missionaries have given 
of the great abundance of every description of ores in Congo 
extend to the banks of that river, it must be higher up; where; 
according to Dr. Smith’s account, the rock-formation appears to 
adopt a different character. The specimens from Condo-Sono, 
Banza Nokki, and Benda, consist of sienite, with green horn- 
blende, and a rock composed of feldspar and quartz, with thickly 
disseminated particles of magnetic iron-stone, instead of mica or 
hornblende. It is probable that the primitive trapp occurs here 
in beds subordinate to the gneiss and mica-slate, of which a few 
specimens are sent, together with some others from the same parts, 
which appear to be flint-slate.’ 


Specimens of two varieties of compact lime-stone, one of 


which is magnesian, are the only transmissions from above 
the Falls. 


No. VII. 
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No. VIE. Hydrographical Remarks from the Plaid of St. 
Thomas, to the Mouth of the Zaire. —This concluding article, 
which exhibits a continuous record of reckonings, soundings, 
bearings, rates of currents, &c. is not susceptible of abridge- 
ment or analysis: but it will not be overlooked by the 
‘votaries of nautical science, especially as it indicates some 
‘considerable errors in the charts of Laurie and Whittle, and 
of Arrowsmith, and affects the accuracy of several of Grand- 


fo p. 292 vai: oo | 
.. pré’s assertio _- 
Muy @ VY. now demands our notice. It consists of Observ- 
‘ations, Systematical and Geographical, on Professor Christian 


Smith’s Collection of Plants, from the Vicinity of the River 
Congo, by Robert Brown, F. R.S.— The author of this com- 
munication we have, on a former occasion, designated as the 
most learned botanist living; and we say learned, becatise all 
his works prove that indefatigable labour, joined to the un- 
paralleled and we may add exclusive advantages which he 
enjoys as successor of Dryander in the Banksian library, have 
enabled him to acquire so much knowlege, rather than any 
natural predilection for botany. - Indeed we have heard that 
bad health, when he was a medical student at Edinburgh, 
forced him to. desert the nauseating theatre of Monro for 
the fragrant dissections of herbs ; and it is fortunate that this 
was the case: since, though to excel in what is now univer 
sally deemed the most important branch of this delightful 
science, the natural affinities of species and genera, requires 
a peculiar taste and eye, which must be given to the botanist, 
as to the poet, 2 priori, by the Deity, yet abilities like those 
of Mr. B. will’ ever shine forth and illustrate any subject on 
‘which they are exerted. In so extensive a field as this, also, — 
for we doubt whether more than two-thirds of the vegetables 
existing on our planet are yet described, —a great portion: of 
drudgery must be performed, to which labourers of the very 
highest talents will never submit. : 
' In communicating his observations on Professor Schmidt’s 
herbarium, as that lamented botanist formerly spelt his own 
name, Mr. Brown follows the plan adopted in his Appendix 
to Captain Flinders’s Voyage, first stating what relates to the 
primary divisions of Dicotyledones, Monocotyledones, and Aco- 
dones: secondly, noticing all that is most remarkable in the 
several natural orders; and, thirdly, comparing the vegetation 
on the line of the river Congo with that of other countries. — 
We regret that, both in that work and this, Mr. B.’s chief 
delight has been to express his meaning in the greatest num- 
ber’ of words; and it will not be always easy to do him jus- 
tice if we abridge them. This, however, we must attempt, 
3% without 
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without adhering to his fashion of employing one particular 
epithet incessantly. In his former essay, ** Maximum” was 
the running favourite; in this, the adjective ‘* Remarkable” 
supplants that noun-substantive: but in botany these Ritor- 
nels tire the ear as well as the ‘mind, and fail to produce such 
happy effects as Mr. Liston’s exclamations “ Prodigious” and’ 
«<my Conscience,” in the dramas founded on Mr. B.’s -cele- 
brated countryman’s Tales. 

ist, The number of species in the Congo herbarium some- 
whatexceeds 600; viz. Dicotyledones, 460, Munocotyledones, 1 13, 
Acotyledones,. 33. After having collated these numbers with 
those in the herbariums of Adanson, Smeathman, Brass, and 
Afzelius, the last of whom collected 1200 species, Mr. B. says 
that he deems them sufficient to determine ‘the proportional 
numbers both of the primary divisions and the principal na- 
tural orders of the tract examined,’ —to one another, we 
suppose he means, as well as connected with climate; and, 
treading in the steps of the illustrious Humboldt, he pursues 
this subject con snolto amore. 

» adly, The natural orders are 87, besides a few genera not 
referable to any yet established: more than half of them, how-’ 
ever, belong only to. nine, namely, Filices, Graminea, Cype- 
racee, Convolvulacea, Rubiacea, Composita, Malvaceae, Legu- 
minos@, and Euphorbiacee. ‘These and others are taken in the’ 
following order; contrary to what appears in our judgment a! 
natural series. ) 

_Anonacez. Three species: one is Anona Senegalensis,' 
doubted whether of that genus by Dunal, but a legitimate 
species, as appears by the ripe fruit from Congo, and the only 
one not indigenous in America; for Anona Asiatica, L., is 
the same with Anona muricata : —another is very nearly related ’ 
to Piper /Ethiopicum of the shops, the Unena Aithiopica, and: 
perhaps also Unona aromatica of Dunal: constituting, with’ 
some other described species, a distinet genus not yet observed 
in Asia. 

.Matricuiacez. ‘Three species: one is Banisteria leona 
of Cavanilles, who added the fruit of a different plant to his 
figure. Here the blunder, long since detected by Dryander, 
of that Spanish botanist, is mentioned, who made up his Fla- 
bellaria by joining the pinnated leaf of a Pterocarpus to the’ 
fructification of an Hirea which has opposite and simple. 
leaves. ‘The two other species form a genus with alternate 
leaves, not seen before in the order. 3 

Hirpocraticez.: Mr. Brown formerly proposed to join 
these plants with his Celastrine, and:says that ‘ they-still ap-’ 
pear to him to havea considerable. degree of-affinity.’- On the’ 
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contrary, we not only think that Jussieu was right in distin- 
guishing them as an order, but have always placed them, even 
ina different class, that of Cardiospermee, between the orders 
of Triopteridee and Acerec. 

Sarinpacez. Four species, two of which are new Sapind: ; 
the third is probably Cardiospermum grandiflorum; and the 
fourth so like Paullinia pinnata, as hardly to be distinguished. 
Here our great carpologist does not fail to proclaim Jussieu’s 
ignorance of the inconstancy of direction in the, ovulum and 
embryo of this order, and states that he has referred plants to 
Melicocca, differing in that point. It does not follow, how- 
ever, that Jussieu has done wrong in this instance, since an 
analogous anomaly occurs in Enonymus. 

Titiacez. Nine species, three of which are new genera; 
the first approaching to Sparmannia in many respects, but to 
Corchorus in fruit; the second also like Corchorus in fruit, but 
with different anthers, and a pedicellated ovarium ; the third 
remarkable for having a three-lobed calyx, five petals, and 
five monospermous capsules connected only at their base. 

MatvacE&. Eighteen species; about one thirty-fourth part 
of the Phanogamous plants from Congo, mostly Sidas, or Hi- 
bisci. Urena Americana, and Malachra radiata are among 


them; and a Bombaz, probably pentandrum. 'The author 


observes that the valvular zstivation of the calyx distinguishes | 


this class from Tiliacee: he may be right, but we doubt. 
Lecuminosz&. This class was always divided by Dryander, 
as well as Mr. Brown, into the three following orders. First, 
Mimosea, of which eight species are from Congo, seven be- 
longing to Acacia as established by Willdenow, and the eighth 
to Mimosa. Secondly, Cesalpinea, of which nineteen spe- 
cies are in the herbarium; one is the poisonous Red Water- 
tree, Erythrophleum of Afzelius; another, the Ordeal plant of 
Congo, called Cassa by the natives; a third is Guilandina 
Bonduc ; and a fourth, Cassia occidentalis. Thirdly, Papi- 
lionacea, among which is a new decandrous genus, to. which 
Podalyria bracteata of Roxburgh belongs. Most .of these 
leguminous plants are related to those of Hindostan more 
nearly than to those of America. , 
‘TEREBINTACEX. Jussieu, in his Generu Plantarum, left this 
class of vegetables nearly as it was originally proposed by his 
illustrious uncle, but has since separated one. of the orders 
which it contains, by the name of Cassuvir#; the propricty of 
doing which was long ago pointed out by Dryander. We 
have only a single species from Congo, and that is a Rhus 
with simple verticillated leaves, approaching in habit to some 
others discovered by Masson and Burchell at the Cape — 
ope. 
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Hope. In Amyridee, another order of the class, two species 
have been collected; one is probably a Sorindeia; the other, 
ealled Safi by the natives, who plant it round their villages for 
the sake of its fruit, may be related to Bursera or Poupartia, 
Connaracee_ is a third order, now first established by Mr. 
Brown, who observes that ‘ the most important distinguishing 
characters of Connaraccee consist in the insertion of the two col- 
lateral ovula of each of its pistilla being near the base; while 
the radicle of the embryo is situated at the upper or opposite 
extremity of the seed, which is always solitary.’ The affinity 
of Oxalis to Averrhoa, first noticed by Batsch, is here men- 
tioned. 

CurysoBaLanEx. Another order, judiciously separated 
by Mr. Brown from Amygdalea. Only two species are in the 
Congo herbarium, one probably Chrysobalanus Icaco, and the 
other a Parinarium. Weregard all these plants as decidedly 
perigynous, though the pedicellus of the ovarium is the only 
part cohering with the calyx. The author says; ‘I am not 
acquainted with any instance among Dicotyledonous plants of 
cohesion between a simple ovarium, which I consider that of 
Chrysobalanus to be, and the tube of the calyx :’ but, in the 
order of Dianthea, if he allows their ovarium to be simple, 
we have seen several instances of this; and, though the in- 
sertion of their filaments has hitherto been described as 
hypogynous, many of them are truly perigynous even in 
Jussieu’s sense, adhering far more to what he callsa calyx, 
though we regard it as a part of the receptacle, than to the 
stipes of the ovarium. 

ME astomacex. Four species: the first a Tristemma; the 
second probably Melastoma decumbens ; the third and fourth 
Rhexias, as that genus is characterized by Ventenat, not MY 
Linné. The author’s remarks on their envelopes are very dif- 
fuse; and ten ribs, by which the pericarpium of a species 
now in the stove of the Comtesse de Vandes is attached to 
the calyx, leaving so many open cells to contain each anther 
during sstivation, are described: but he does not communi- 
cate a good idea of this economy toa stranger; calling these 
cells first ‘¢ tubular interstices’! and afterward ‘ sheaths’ ! 
Neither can he refrain from giving two slaps to Bonpland, 
from whom we received, conjointly with Mr. Brown, much 
information relative to this order; first for overlooking the 
singular character just mentioned, and a second for referring 
all the plants in his monographs on Melastoma and Rhexia 
erroneously to those genera. 

RHIZOPHORES. ‘Two species; a new Rhizophora; and a 
new Legnotis, which the author thinks is allied to Carallia. 
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Homatina. An order here first proposed. We cannot, | 
however, agree with Mr. Brown in referring Ryania to Pas- 
sifloree ; and we insert the latter order, as well as Homalea, 
in the greatclass of Ziliacee, between Samydee and Sloane. 
In our herbariolum, we have a genus belonging to Passi- 
floree from the Island of Madagascar, communicated by 
Dr.. Thompson} with pinnated leaves, and eight stamina, four 
opposite to the outer, and four to the inner. divisions of the 
envelope, which we would call Octerium. | 

Viotex. No Englishman, with whom we have consulted, 
has been able to perceive the affinity supposed by some French 
botanists to exist between Viole and Passifloree. The fors 
mer are truly. polypetalous, and in oar series folow Fumarea, 
Chelidonee, Berberidee, and Cissea, at a great distance from 
Passifioree. Mr. Brown joins Passalia, Sol., Ceranthera, 
Beauv., Physiphora, Sol., Conohoria, J., Rinorea, J., Riana, J., 
Passura, J., Piparea, J., Pentaloba, Lour., and perhaps Laura- 
dia, Vand., all to Alsodeia-of Petit: Thouars, regarding them as 
a section of Violea ; and he thinks that Hymenanthera, a genus 
from New Holland, which is still unpublished, may connect 
Violea and Polygalea. Betanists are not yet agreed about the 
affinity of the latter: but, as some of these plants are indisput+ 
ably perigynous, they ean hardly join Violee. We learn. that 
De Candolle thinks they may possibly come near Droserea. 
We formerly placed them with Linné before Leguminosa, 
but.now regard them and Telrathecee as a distinct class be- 
tween Cardiospermee and Rhamnee, which we should pro- 
pose to call Salomonee ; and they will immediately follow 
Aitonia, which forms'a séction of the order Melianthee. 

CualLitetTex. This genus was described by De Candolle in 
the seventeenth volume of Annales du Muséum trom a Guiana 
plant, previously named Patrisza by Von Rohr, and Mestotes by 
Solander. Both Leucosia and Dichapetalum of Petit Thouars 
appear to Mr. Brownto be congeners of this, and another species 
is in the Congo herbarium. He thinks that these, with an un- 
published genus from Hindastan, and Zapura of Aublet, form 
an order to which Aquilaria and Gyrinops are allied. We, 
however, regard these plants as two separate orders, insert- 
ing them in the class of Rhkamnee ; and the affinity of Aquila- 
vga to Thymelee we cannot see, though its bark is tough, 
and contains silky. fibres. 

EupHoRBIACE&, ‘Twenty species; among which are a new 
Alchornea, a plant differing from -Zgopricon in having cap- 
sular fruit; two new Bridelias ; and that genus mentioned in 
Captain Flinders’s voyage as explaining the structure of 
Euphorbia, and which, like Jatropha elastica, produces a sort 
of Caoutchouc. 
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Composirz. Twenty-four species, the greater part refer= 
able to Helianthee and Vernoniacea of Cassini :, most of them, 


however, are unpublished species; and among them are-five new 


genera. A long and rather tiresome detail relative to their 
proportion in numbers to other orders is added. Mr. B. seems 
to shew a feeling like jealousy of that illustrious botanist even 
here: for, though he allows the orders proposed by him ‘ to 
be the most natural,’ it is added tliat ‘ they have-not as yet 


been meg rariigli defined.’ 


Rupiacez, Forty-three species, more than. half belong- 


‘Ing to Gardenia, ‘Pyschotria, Morinda, Hedyotis, and Sper- 


macoce. _ Of the rest, one is a new genus allied to Gardenia ; 
another ‘intermediate between FRondeletia and Danais; the 
third, which is probably Sarcocephalus of Atzelius, or country- 
Fig of Sierra Leorte; has‘ flowers of Nazclea; but pericarpia 
confluent into one common fruit; a fourth is a new Neuro- 
carpea ; and the fifth gents is intermediate between Rubiacea 
and Apocinee. The order of Loganie formerly proposed by 
the author, and here mentioned, does not appear to us a 
natural combination; we examined flowers of Usteria when 
Atzelius was here, and, from the figures and description then 
made, it appears that the tube of its corolla has a prominent 
margin, exactly like that of Rondeletia. | 

ApocinEz. Only six species of this order were brought 
from Congo. The first; an unpublished genus, probably the 
Cream-Fruit of Atzelius, and unquestionably very remarkable 
for affording a wholesome saccharine fluid in an order so 
generally deleterious. 

ASCLEPIADEZ. Very few species, one of them a Pertploca, 
the other an Oxystelma. 

ACANTHACER. Sixteen species; among which are a Nel- 
sonia, an Hypoestes, an Aitheilema (according to the author 
possibly not different from Phaylopsis), a new Blepharis, anda 

enus of which Mr. B. spoke in his Prodromus as consisting of 
Ruellia balsamea and wliginosa. ‘This last, in our MS. de- 
scriptions, we long ago called Oryzetes, inserting it in the 
order of ‘Nelsonece after Veronicea.  Nelsonee differ from 
all the other orders of the class Acanthea, except Thunbergea, 
in having no hooked process to the funicuius.of their seeds ; 
and we divide them thus: 
Sect. 1. Stamina 2. 
Nelsonia,. Dryand. 
Sect. 2. Stamina 4. 
* Elytraria, Rich. 
_ Theinon, Salisb. Ruellia spinescens,'§c. 
Cerea; Salish. Ruellia ovata, &c. 
Aden- 
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Adenosma, R. Br. 
Oryzetes, Salisb. Ruellia uliginosa, 8+. 


These, in a natural series, we think, may be followed by the 
true Justicez, an order to which Diclipiera, J. belongs; then 
by Adhatodee, Barreliea ; and lastly, Thunbergee, introducing 
the class of Bignonee, where we would insert Martynec, 
Josephinee, Crescentee, Catalpea, and Sesamee, succeeded by 
the extensive class of Melampyrea, which includes most of the 
didynamous angiospermous genera in the sexual system. 

ConvotvuLacEm. ‘Twenty-two species, belonging to Jpo- 
mea and Convolvulus. 

‘Hyprotez. An order proposed by Mr. Brown: it con- 
tains only Nama and Hydrolea ; of which latter genus one 
oo is from Congo; and they approach nearer to Polemonee 
than to Convolvulece. 

ScrRopHULARIN#. Ten species, of which two form new 
genera. 

LapiaTtz. Seven species, three belonging to Ocymum, 
three to Hyptis, and one to Hoslundia. 

VERBENACEZ. We cannot think, as the author does, that 
these plants form one natural class with Labiate. The Congo 
herbarium contains seven species, three of Clerodendron, two 
of Vitex, one of Cymburus, and one with leaves in threes, smell- 
ing like those of Aloysia citriodora, which he refers to Lippia ; 
observing that it ‘confirms the union suggested by Richard of 
zapania and Lippia: but on this point, notwithstanding two 
such high authorities, we most humbly doubt. 

Oxacin&. One species; differing from all the rest, in its 
calyx not being enlarged after fecundation. In a long disquisi- 
tion, the author mentions that E:rocarpus has ovarium,superum : 
but we did not find it completely so, in any of fe sies 
which we dissected with Dryander, soon after Lallardiére’s 
voyage was published; on the contrary, it was aboulen 
part znferum, and still more so in a species former 
Loranthus in the Banksian herbarium. ce 

Urticez. Considering these as a class rathe# 
order, there are seven species of Ficus, and a gémus called 
Musanga by the natives, intermediate between Coussapoa and 
Cecropia. For some valuable carpological facts relative to 
Artocarpee, (in which order we would insert Platanus,) 
Urticea, Chenopodee, Polygonee, and Celtidea, we refer our 
readers to the work itself; they have the merit of being not 
only short, but clearly expressed. 

HYTOLACEZ. An order here first proposed, containing 
Phytolacca, Rivina, Microtea, and Petiveria. Their disagree- 
ment with Atriplices was long ago noticed by Dryander, but 
we cannot join Petiveria and Seguieria to them. 
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Patma. Theherbarium contains no satisfactory specimens 
of any Palms except Ela@is Guineensis, the fruit of which is 
called Mada by the natives. The observations here are very 
important, and we believe that no living botanist knows Palme 
half so well as Mr. Brown. 

Cyperace®. Thirty-two species, and among them one 
scarcely different from the Papyrus of Egypt. 

GRAMINES. Forty-five species, more than half Panicea, 
the rest Poacea. 

Finices. ‘Twenty-two species, the far greater part new, 
but referable to Nephrodium, Asplenium, Pteris, Polypodium, 
Adiantum, and Acrostichum ; respecting which a variety of 
observations fill three pages. To these the atithor adds a few 
others on orders not in the Congo herbarium. We think 
with the old proverb * Odor bonus e re qualibet,” and these re- 
late to Cycadee, Piperacea, Begoniacea, (which he now agrees 
with us ought to be divided,) Laurine, Passiflorra, Myrsinee, 
- Magnoliacea, Cedrelea, Guttifere, Meliacee, and Hesperidee. 

3dly, The vegetation near the river Congo is compared 
with that of other equinoctial countries: but we do not learn 
much more than that the plants mentioned are very general 
along that coast. Relative to the esculent plants, the know- 
lege of which is derived from the journals and verbal com- 
munications of Mr, David Lockhart, the gardener, it is 
probable that most of them have been introduced from. other 
parts; the Maize, Manioc, Pine-apple, Papaw, Capsicum, and 
Tobacco, from America; while the. Banana, Lime, Orange, 
Tamarind, and Sugar-Cane, may be considered as of Asiatic 
origin. , 

4 long disquisition ensues, on the geographical distribution 
of genera, and considering how far it may lead to the deter 
mination of the native country of certain plants in doubtful 
cases. Here the author brings sufficient evidence that the 
Akee or Blighia Sapida is indigenous in Ashantee. He adds 
four lists: 3st, Of Plants common to equinoctial. Africa, 
America, and Asia.. 2dly, Of Plants commom to equinoctial 
Africa, and. America, but not found in Hindostan. 3dly, Of 
Plants common to eguinoctial Africa and Hindostan, but not 
found in America. 4thly, Of Plants which have, not been 
satisfactorily ascertained.. After these, we have other re- 
marks on many plants before mentioned ; and. Mr. Brown 
concludes with stating that, of 620 species in Professor Smith’s 
herbarium, 30 are so imperfect as not to be referable to their 
proper genera; 250 are absolutely new; 70 are common to 
other intra-tropical regions; and 32 form unpublished genera, 
but they have no natural order absolutely new among them. 
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Art. 1X. An Essay on Agriculture ; containing an Introduction, 
in which the Science of Agriculture is pointed out, by a-careful 
Attention to the Works of Nature; also, the Means of render- 
ing Barren Soils luxuriantly Productive, at a very Moderate 
Expense, and of Beneficially employing the Industrious and 
Unoccupied Poor. To which is added, a Memoir drawn up, 
at the express Desire of His Imperial Highness the Archduke 
John of Austria; on the Nature and Nutritive Qualities of 

' Fiorin Grass, with Practical Remarks on its abundant Pro- 
perties, and the best Mode of cultivating that extraordinary 

~ Vegetable. By William Richardson, D.D. 8vo. pp.173- 
Boards. Whitmore and Fenn. 1818. | 


XPERIMENT is the connecting link between Art and Science, 
~ Theory and Practice: but how far this tripartite division 
of Agriculture could be systematically adopted, it is not very 
easy to ascertain. ‘The mere experimentalist, ‘ without pre- 
judices or even opinions of his own,” is at present an ima- 
ginary personage, and probably will so remain: yet, if we 
consider that the practice of the theoretical farmer, and the 
theory of the practical, are equally and almost proverbially 
good for nothing, it ‘seems as if this intermediate character, 
exhibiting to the latter the result of speculations which the 
former has suggested, might be introduced with advantage to 
both. His experiments, conducted on an unexpensive scale, 
would in their partial success inspire the reluctant confidence 
of the one, and in their partial failure repress the visionary 
and costly projects of the other. Dr. Richardson complains 
that the practical agriculturist has taken on himself the-three 
characters ; oe the theorist with contempt, discouraging 
improvements, and nipping in the bud those discoveries 
which might have proved useful. That a considerable degree 
of caution, a large discount, is allowable in adopting the 
schemes of the projector, will not be denied: much is at 
stake, and the failure might sometimes be fatal: but really 
that reproach appears to us unmerited, —on English farmers 
at least, — which attributes to them an attempt to impede the 


' discoveries of ingenious men by resisting the improvements 


which they suggest. Let any man go to the + OE 
meetings of the Duke of Bedford, Lord Somerville, Mr. Coke, 
or those on a'smaller scale of other gentlemen, and he will 
not observe any marks of the discouragement of agriculture 
as a sctence: but he will'see munificent premiums bestowed 
for every useful discovery, and the most flattering attention 
paid by practical farmers to every plausible hint. More- 
over, the comparative state of agriculture, now and five-and- 
twenty or thirty years ago, will repel the charge . indif- 
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ference on the part of practical farmers to the’ improvements 

proposed by scientific men. If we look at the infinite 
‘variety of machinery introduced; at the regular dispersion 
of seed and of manure at one and the same time by the 
drill; at the threshing-machine:; at the irrigation of meadows; 
and now, very recently, at the inoculation for pastures; — if 
-we look indeed at the general neatness of husbandry in all 
its branches, and the emulation of practical farmers to sur- 
pass each other, — we can scarcely have so low an opinion of 
them as Dr. Richardson has expressed; or say with him 
that, through their supercilious obstinacy, agriculture, as a 
science, is at a stand: that.‘ the present possessor of the 
field, perfectly satisfied with his own attainments, and in high 
admiration of his own practices, often very good, does not 
admit improvement to be necessary, and indignantly rejects 
any innovation.’ . 

Whether any of the agricultural societies which now 
exist in every part of the United Kingdom, and to which 
the high cultivation of the country is doubtless in some 
measure attributable, could be enabled to extend their bene-. 
ficial influence by the appropriation in each county of a. 
few acres as experimental farms, is a question intitled to 
consideration. _ Dr. Richardson advises the establishment 
of these schools of. agriculture, under the management of 
committees: whose reports would contain a mass of inform- 
ation very different, he thinks, from such as is now found in 
the numerous volumes of agricultural. book-makers. It 
might be so; and, if a body of individuals would unite for 
so laudable a purpose, we can perceive no possible objection : 
they would in course divide themselves into different de- 
partments, and assign to themselves separate subjects of 
investigation. 

In the second part of this Essay, Dr. R. treats of the 
means of rendering barren soils productive; and it is to 
these untouched domains of nature, mountains and naked 
sands, and moors and mosses, ‘that’ he especially calls our 
attention. It is not very difficult to anticipate the means 
recommended : ‘ cover the hills, cover the valleys, cover the 
plains, with Fiorin.’ As Dr. R. has very frequently expa- 
tiated on the excellent qualities of this grass,— and, among 
others, of its adaptation to every climate, soil, circumstance, 
and ‘situation, from the summit of the highest mountain to 
the meadow and the quagmire, — and as we have noticed his 
various publications on the. subject, (see Vols. lxii. Ixxiii. 
Ixxviii. and Ixxx.) — we shall be excused from going into a 


minute detail on the present occasion. The main requisites 
X 2 are 
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are drainage, manure, and protection; and, as the supply of 
each of these will furnish abundant labour for the industrious 
and unoccupied poor, the expence must be a subordinate con- 
sideration, or, rather than an objection to the measure, 
should be deemed a recommendation of it. 

The. principal materials for improvement are lime and 
ashes: the former may not always be procurable in sufficient 
abundance, but the peat which is dug in forming drains will 
amply supply the latter; and a mountain is an excellent 
situation for burning them, because combustion is easily ex- 
cited and kept alive. With a compost of parent-earth, ashes, 
and lime, ‘ I engage,’ says Dr. Richardson, in that sanguine 
toae to which he accustoms himself, ‘ I engage to raise from 
Sutherland, by the skirts of Ben Nevis and Ben Lomond, 
Skiddaw, and Snowdon, and finally, far up on Dartmoor, 
crops of hay of superior quality and double the quantity of 
what is now raised on the best meadows in Middlesex, with 
the aid of London dung.’ Again; ‘ should I be seconded as 
] wish, every mountain grazing-farm from Caithness to 
Dumbarton would be enabled to sustain through the winter 
the whole stock that had grazed upon it in summer.’ The 
luxuriance of the fiorin does indeed surpass — almost all 
belief: a ton and a half would be considered as a fair 
average crop of hay on an English acre: but Mr. Watt ob- 
tained from the Farming Society in Ireland a premium of 
sol, for his produce from an English acre of fiorin, made in 
good condition and weighed dry in March, amounting to six 
tons, sixteen hundred, three quarters, and fourteen pounds. 
— Dr. R. had the second prize adjudged to him for having pro- 
duced on an English acre five tons, nineteen hundred weight, 
two quarters, and seventeen pounds, Yet even this enormous 
produce sinks into nothing before the following statement : 


‘ In February, 1815, I requested my noble friends the Earls of 
Caledon and Gosford to inspect a poor coarse piece of ground 
never broken up, promising their | panos that if they would 
be so good as to call again late in October, they should see the 
same ground (48 English perches) covered with a crop of hay. 
of superior quality, and double the quantity of any other crop 
grown in Ireland that season; without breaking the surface, 
sowing or planting fiorin, or performing any other operation than 
surface-draining, weeding, and top-dressing. 

' © My two noble friends, and many other persons of respect- 
ability, attended in February, 1815; and, fully satisfied of the 
wretchedness of the 48 perches I laid off. before them, were much 
amused at my promise of producing a double crop on that same 
portion within the year. ‘e 
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‘ The two Earls attended again in November, each accom- 
panied by friends; and I observed them impressing on these 
strangers, the poor state in which they had viewed this ground in 
the preceding February, but now covered by a crop (different 
parts of which were mowed before them,) that their Lordships 
authorized me to say, seemed treble the amount of those they 
were used to see cut. The crop of 1816 yielded above thirty 
tons green sward to the English acre, and now (June, 1817,) the 
third crop seems to promise better than either of the preceding.’ 


In his memoir on the Agrostis Stolonifera, drawn up for 
the Archduke of Austria, Dr. Richardson, with the candid 
spirit of a philosopher, acknowleges that some of the appli- 
cations of this grass, concerning which he was once very 
sanguine, and had recommended in the strongest manner, he 
has since been obliged to abandon: but other unexpected 
uses and applications have compensated for them. He is 
now willing to concede that the grand, indeed the sole, use 
of fiorin is to furnish dry hay for winter-catile: though it will 
be recollected thaf, from some experiments on a small scale, 
he had eulogized it as affording a steady supply of valu- 
able winter green food. He seems now to suspect that the 
latter growth of the stolones (that is, the end of the string,) 
is inferior in quality to the part nearer the root; and that, 
although the quantity of the crop is increased by this unsea~ 
sonable growth, no additional saccharum is formed, but, on 
the contrary, that which had already been produced in the 
earlier part of the season is now dissipated. Fiorin-hay, 
however, may still be mown till the second week in October, 
without any deterioration of its quality. — On the principle 
of this loss of saccharum, Dr. R. has now discontinued the 
practice of suffering fiorin to remain uncut till the spring of 
the following year; and experience has likewise induced him 
totally to give up the irrigation of fiorin-meadows. 

Peat-moss is the most favourite soil for Fiorin: but, unfor- 
tunately, both the parent and the progeny are under the 
‘¢ ban of the empire” of Agriculture: each being denounced. 
and execrated by most writers, the former on account of its 
sterility as to all valuable products, and the latter for its 
mischievous luxuriance. In the controversy between Dr. 
Richardson and some writers in. the Transactions of the High- 
land Society on this subject, we are not. qualified to assume the 
office of arbiters. When these gentlemen condemn so large 
an area as the peats of Scotland occupy, as being utterly inca- 
pable of producing any valuable crop, and condemn likewise 
the fiorin itself which flourishes on that soil; while the Doctor 
extols this grass for qualities which excel those of all other 
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grasses ; we are naturally disposed to take the side of him who 
inspires us with hope, and who confidently assures us that’ 
he can reclaim from sterility ‘this vast reprobated : surface. 
One of the writers says; ‘ The man who discovers the latent 
causes of the sterility of all moss in general, and of each 
species in particular, will deserve well of his country, per-. 
haps of all Europe :” to which Dr. Richardson replies : 


‘ Tam curious to know what claims this gentleman will pro-' 
nounce me to have on my own country and upon all, Europe, 
when I shal! make it appear, not only that this sterility has no 
existence, but that I can raise on peat soil, in its natural state, 
and in’ the very area condemned by the Highland Society, as 
beyond the bounds of national industry, crops of hay, more valu- 
able than any now raised in the county of Middlesex, with the aid 
of London dung. 

‘. To shew that I can actually do so, has been long a favourite 
object with me; and all I ask isa fair opportunity to make the 
trial in the face of the world; and I hope the vicinity of the field 
of action to our metropolis (the peaty mountains just above it) 
may tempt the proprietors of the soil, perhaps our Viceroy him- 
self, to make experiments, the result of which, if favourable, 
would be of such incalculable national importance. 

‘ My ignorance of the soil through the Austrian dominions, 
precludes me from knowing if my Imperial pupils be interested 
in the improvement of peaty soil ; but their brother the Emperor’s. 
territories abound with mountains, and these afford the finest field 
for raising fiorin in the greatest abundance, whether by culti- 
vation, or the more recent mode to which I am coming, of 
rousing the efforts of spontaneous nature, to clothe these alpine 
surfaces with either luxuriant meadow, or grateful pasture ; 
and their Highnesses may live to see the Julian Alps, and the 
Carpathian Mountains, affording as abundant sustenance to 


their cattle, winter and summer, as is yielded by their richest 
low countries.’ 


We have many untouched wastes in England, the heights 
in Cumberland to the north, and the forest of Dartmoor in 
the south, and many fens in Lincolnshire and Cambridge- 
shire, where, under proper management, the fiorin might 
prosper luxuriantly ; and much pleasure would it afford us to 
hear that the patriotic efforts of Dr. Richardson, instead of 
being damped and derided, — often times by those who are very 
incompetent to appreciate the ground-work of his expect- 
ations, — were encouraged and assisted by those individuals or 
societies whose more immediate interest it may be, and who 
have the power, to give them an effective impulse. 
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Art. X. Letters from the North Highlands, during the Summer 
1816. By Elizabeth Isabella Spence. 8vo. pp. 364. 108, 6d. 
Boards. Longman and Co. 1817. 


We have on former occasions taken notice of certain per- 

formances by this lady; and a perusal of the present 
production has not led us to alter the opinion which we before 
expressed of her literary qualifications. The same defects, in- 
deed, accompanied by the same slender degree of merit, 
which have hitherto characterized her publications, constitute 
the features of the volume now before us; and Miss Spence 
seems to imagine, with too many authors of the day, that to 
indite with all the velocity of a ready writer’s pen, and to 
have her book pushed into the hands of the public with the 
least possible interval between its first conception and its birth, 
are very clever achievements. As to a total neglect of pre- 
vious preparation, of selection or correctness in the thoughts, 
of elegance or accuracy in the expression, these matters sig- 
nify not, provided that the meaning, be it what it may, is on 
the whole intelligible; all is then very well; the task has been 
performed with perfect facility, the most laudable dispatch has 
been used by the press, and the peerless genius sits down 
amid feelings of the happiest self-complacency to await the 
meed of profit and panegyric which is about to result from so 
hopeful an enterprise. 

In this department of travelling, in particular, Miss Spence, 
like so many other vagabondizing * journalists, seems to have 
deemed it altogether unnecessary to spend much thought on 
the preparatory qualifications of an intelligent tourist. These 
publishing pilgrims regard all requisites of a literary kind as 
superfluous except such as may be procured at the stationer’s 
shop; and, if a sufficient supply of clean note-books be put 
up with a correspondent portion of clean linen,, the journey is 
undertaken under the happiest auspices, and cannot fail to be 
very successfully accomplished. An enlarged and liberal 
course of preliminary study on the nature and history of 
governments, or of ecclesiastical institutions, or of arts, com- 
merce, and manners, as they have appeared in different coun- 
tries and ages, is out of the question ; — habits of discriminat- 
ing observation are never contemplated ;—and even a perusal 
of former narratives relating to the very country about to be 
explored is perfectly unnecessary, — unless as an ample auxi- 
liary resource on all needful and convenient occasions. Hence 
no traveller, in these days, makes any scruple to note down 
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all that he sees, and to print all’that he writes: he needs but 
open his eyes, and abundance of information enters. Does he 
visit Russia or Holland? he finds that there are prodigious 
bells at Moscow, and a not less prodigious organ at Haarlem. 
At Paris, he discovers that the architecture of the Louvre is 
wonderfully rich and magnificent ; and among the Highlands 
of Scotland he descries lakes and vallies, and the men breeched 


— Ain short petticoats. Thus a fact which was once not improper 


to be told, when told for the first time, is repeated by every 
successive traveller, until the public is stunned and stupified 
with tours and journals; which are only an echo of one an- 
other, varying merely in the quantity of small-talk superin- 
duced by the traveller himself, or in the degree of embellish- 
ment with which the printer or the engraver has been directed 
to perform his part. 

Applying these remarks, we must confess that we find really 
nothing of any importance in the Letters before us, which has 
not been already narrated in every book of travels in Scot- 
land ; and even of facts of the less frivolous though trite 
description the proportion is very scanty, there being a copi- 
ous menstruum of the small-talk to which we have just alluded. 
We are sorry, moreover, to be obliged farther to state that, 
notwithstanding our former admonitions relative to grammar, 
the ordinary rules of this indispensable accomplishment of 
printed \iterature suffer a constant and most heedless viola- 
tion; of which delinquency we shall presently give one or. 
two curious specimens. 

- Amid these weighty objections, however, we must not omit 

to observe that a certain cheerfulness and alacrity are diffused 
throughout this lady’s pages, which with indulgent readers 
will go far in atoning for her offences. She always writes in 
extremely good humour, and on occasion even with enthu- 
siasm; although, unfortunately, this latter sentiment seldom 
awakens any new idea in her own mind, or impresses very 
deeply that of her reader. 

Her route lay by Coldstream and Flodden to Dalkeith and 
Edinburgh; where having stayed some time, she continued 
northward by Queensferry, Perth, Aberdeen, and Elgin, as 
far as Inverness, which seems to have been the extreme point 
of her journey in that direction. Then turning westward, 
she proceeded to Fort Augustus on Loch Ness; whence re- 
turning to Inverness, she directed her course southward, b 
what is called the Highland Road, to Blair-Athol, Dunkeld, 
Stirling, and Glasgow. From this latter place, she made a 
shorter excursion over a part of very nearly the same ground ; 
having returned to the neighbourhood of Perth, and journeyed 


thence 
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thence along the banks of the Tay to Dundee, and then to 
Aberbroath and Montrose; whence she appears to have gone 
back by the direct route to Edinburgh. 

Though the fine ruins at Elgin have been repeatedly de- 
scribed by other travellers, we quote the following passage as 
not the most unfavourable specimen of the fair author’s talent 
for this sort of writing: but our readers will remark in it 
some instances of that intrepid disregard of grammatical ob- 
servances, to which we have before referred. 


‘ From a high point of ground, called New Hill, on the Lossie 
Mouth road, the view of Elgin, resting in the vale, with the towers 
of the cathedral caught in the view, the double row of painted 
windows belonging to the grand choir, terminated at their base by 
@ superb arched one, produce an effect singularly magnificent, and 
rendered eminently beautiful, when contrasted with scenery so soft 
and luxuriant. This vale is justly called the garden of Scotland. 
The gentle Lossie, still yet pellucid, glides through the pretty green 
meadows enamelled with a variety of wild flowets. 

‘ Proceeding from the town to the ruins, a circular window 
forms a fine vista, at the termination of the college, as seen from 
the cross. The grand arched gateway, separated by the noble 
west towers, in which are five niches, supposed formerly to con- 
tain figures ; also in an oval medallion, one of the Virgin. The 
noble arch of exquisite tracery work, was filled with coloured glass; 
the ornamental part is still most beautiful. On proceeding for- 
ward, the grand choir becomes an object of surprising grandeur, 
The light elegant stone-work is of the florid Gothic, consisting of 
the greatest variety of ornament; and the fluted columns, instead 
of standing in even uniformity, gracefully recedes. From the 
centre of this mass of ruin, magnificent even in decay, was pointed 
out to me where the grand tower wrt stood, to the height of 
199 feet. I next entered the choir [which was} in a more per- 
fect state than the other parts of the cathedral. A rich stone 
gallery terminates the top, beautifully carved. Beneath, are five 
windows to the east, with two on each side to light the grand 
altar. One grand stall remains, where the bishop sat during the 
performance of religious ceremonies, with five others of the dig- 
nified clergy. 

‘ The chapter-house, with a clustered pillar in the centre, and 
bearing the bishop’s arms, is a fine remnant of antiquity. That 
this majestic ruin may not further fall into decay, it is now under- 
going a proper repair, which is done in so judicious a manner, at 
the liberal expense of Lord Fife, it will sustain the same appear- 
ance of venerable decay. 

‘ Bishop Andrew Murroff is said to have laid the foundation- 
stone of this cathedral, built in the form of a Jerusalcm cross, and 
according to Mr. Forsyth’s account, had five towers, two of whigh 
were on the corners of the west-end, one in the middle; and two 
on the west-end, between which, was the grand entrance. The 
gateway, an arch terminating in an angle,.is 24 feet broad — 
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base, and 24 feet high. There were aisles on each side of the’ 

church, eastward from the transept, which were 18 feet broad, out- 
side the walls. Besides the large window in the aisles, there was 
a range of windows above the aisles, each six feet in height. In 
the west gable, above the gate, there was a window 27 feet high, 
and 19 wide at the base. In the east gable there was a range of 
five windows, each ten by two feet; above, four more, each seven 
feet high ; and over all, near the centre, a circular window, near 
1o feet in diameter. The chapter-house is an octagon, 34 feet 
high, 27 in breadth. The vaulted roof is supported by a clustered: 
pillar, nine feet in circumference. From this pillar, ribs stretch 
along the roof, to each angle of the octagon ; each of seven sides, 

has a window ; the eighth side joins the choir. * * * * * 

‘ There is something very mournful, my dear friend, in con- 
templating the fallen grandeur of these noble remnants of ancient 
architecture, which fancy again peoples with the dignified person- 
ages who filled these splendid sanctuaries; and a sentiment bor- 
dering on regret mingles with a view of such places, when it is 
considered, that as the age becomes more enlightened and refined, 
the taste partakes rather of the airy and light, in the style of archi- 
tecture, than the solemn and sublime, which on being regarded, 
naturally elevates the mind to a feeling above the daily insig- 
nificance of worldly objects.’ (P.92, &c.) 


We will give another favourable extract, descriptive of the 
funeral of a Highland chieftain; a ceremony with which the 
popular sources of information, already before the public, 
haye probably made some of our readers acquaintéd. 


‘ Proceeding towards Drumnadrochat,’ (the traveller had just 
left Fort Augustus on her return to Inverness,) ‘my attention 
was arrested on my arrival by a very impressive event, the funeral 
of a Highland chieftain, Mr. Grant, of Red Castle, which afforded 
me both a novel and interesting view of these manners, and these 
affections which are fast receding before the luxury and selfish- 
ness of modern times. The remains of primitive customs and 
primitive attachment, are only to be found in these remote cor- 
ners. Indeed, in this case, the regret for the deceased was deep 
and universal in the surrounding country, as well as amongst his 
own clan. These, with his tenants, were numerous (probably very 
sincere ones) at the funeral. He died in the vigour of life, wash 
beloved for many amiable qualities, and lamented on the score of 
those useful virtues that are so influential in a country where ex- 
ample is still more powerful than laws. 

‘On drawing near the inn, to which the procession was. ap- 
proaching, a singular and picturesque group presented itself 
Great numbers of the common people, clad in bright and shewy 
tartan, their usual dress of ceremony, who were sitting on the 
ground, others walking about, and in some instances extended on 
the grass asleep, fatigued, no doubt, with coming from a very great 
distance to testify their respect for the departed. The women, 
who were nearly as numerous as the men, seemed to keep ove by 
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themselves, and were seated at a distance under the trees, not. 
ungracefully habited in the old Scotish costume, the most distin. 
guished part of which was the plaid, so adjusted, as to have ex- 
actly the appearance, when drawn over the head, of the drapery of. 
the vestal virgins, such as we see on medals and ancient statues. 
Ladies wore them in silk of a tartan pattern, lined with pink 
in front, and sometimes brought forward, to veil the face from the 
weather ; sometimes partially folded back ; and among the lower 
class, who alone retain the fashion, it is now worn over the shoulders 
on common occasions ; but brought forward over the face in church, 
to denote a deep and pious attention to the duties of the place, or, 
as in the present instance, in testimony of mourning. ' 
‘ After contemplating this specimen of rustic manners, the more, 
solemn and signalized part of the funeral array drew near, in 
which Mr. Grant’s six sons (a most affecting and melancholy sight) 
appeared ; the eldest as chief mourner. The hearse was drawn by 
four horses, and followed by a long string of carriages, containi 
gentlemen, who had come above fifty miles to do honour to the 
memory of their deceased friend. The procession drew up to the 


‘inn, when the coffin was taken out of the hearse, and placed on a 


bier, which was surrounded by all the relations and friends; the. 
eldest Mr. Grant supporting the head of the bier, which is carried 
by hand. The multitude which followed exceeded fourteen hun-, 
dred persons. 


‘ Round the family-tomb were seated a number of old women, 


prepared to say the coronach, a lamentation used at Highland 
a Ue se 


‘ There cannot, perhaps, be a stronger proof of the deep inn- 
pression the natives of this country have of these funeral honours, 
than the importance attached to them by the godless and. heart- 
less Lord Lovat, who though he merely lived to gratify his am- 
bition and avarice, and seemed to love no one on earth, and fear 
nought beyond it, had still the most anxious desire to be brought. 
down to be buried in his own country, and earnestly solicited that 
favour of the King and his ministers. He gave for a reason, that 
he was desirous to have the coronach of the old women, in his 
own country, over his grave.’ (P.204, &c.) 


We are really unwilling to lessen the impression which 
these specimens are possibly calculated to make in favour of 
this performance: but we must fulfil our promise to specify 
one or two curious instances of verbal inaccuracy, that’ the 
fair author may at length take warning, and correct at least 
this one very corrigible offence. Speaking of the Scotish 
Queen Mary; and the island of Loch-leven in which she was 
confined, Miss Spence is pleased to observe: * The subject 
of her personal history, which has been so much canvassed, 
was in some degree lately revived, by the discovery of the 
keys of the fr which was lately dragged up in a fisher- 
man’s net.’ (P. 41.) “If this, i.e. the castle, was a tolerable. 
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draught for the fisherman’s net, it is matched by the cargo 
which, probably about the same time, was intended to be sent 
to Holland: no wonder that the vessel sank! ‘ The cathe- 
dral’ (of Elgin) ‘ was sacrilegiously stripped of the lead, 
together with ¢hat of the cathedral in Old Aberdeen, and 
shipped for Holland, where it was to be sold, but the vessel 
sunk within a mile of the harbour of Aberdeen from whence 
she sailed.’ (P.95.) The fate of the unfortunate Provost 
Duff of Inverness is still more moving. One day, when 
crossing a certain wooden bridge of the town in his civic 
chair, it suddenly gave way, (we know not whether the bridge 
or the chair,) and the astonished and degraded magistrate 
received a ducking. ‘ When Provost Duff filled the civic 
chair in passing over the wooden bridge thrown across the 
Ness, it suddenly gave way, and he was precipitated into the 
river on one of the planks, which floated him down to Crom- 
well’s Fort, a distance of half a mile.’ (P. 123.) Speaking 
of a picture of Adam and Eve, the writer says: ‘ Eve is 
regarded by Adam with a countenance of sorrowful- anxiety 
and apprehension. Her’s portray a tender and timid appre- 


hension.’ (P. 74.) ¢ Being a Sunday in the neighbourhood of 


Glasgow,’ Miss Spence went to the church of Dr. Chalmers, 
and the result is thus stated: — * The Doctor gratified me ex- 
ceedingly, by hearing eloquence of a very superior order.’ 
(P. 282.) According to the ¢llegitimate construction of this 
sentence, its legitimate meaning is that Miss S. was very 
eloquent in the Doctor’s hearing, and that she was exceed- 
ingly gratified by his listening to her. — Really, to use a 
common phrase, it is £00 bad to see books published that are 
written in this mantua-maker’s, lady’s. maid’s, ’prentice-girl’s 
kind of style. Even in one of the ordinary novels of the 
day, it is sufficiently disgusting, though almost tolerable from 
prescription: but, when it ascends a single step higher, it 
should be unrelentingly kicked down into the kitchen. 
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Art. XI. Practical Observations in Surgery and Morbid Anatomy, 
illustrated by Cases, with Dissections and Engravings. By John 
Howship, Member of the Royal College of Surgeons in Lon- 
don, &c. 8vo. pp.500. 18s. Boards. Longman and Co. 


CONSIDERABLE assemblage of cases is here offered to us, 
consisting partly of such as fell under the author’s own 
observation, and in part taken from his friend Mr. Heaviside: 
in some instances, the methods adopted were successful, when 
we have an account of the progress of the cure; and, where 


the termination was fatal, we have a detail of the appearances 
on 
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on dissection. ‘The total number of cases is 121; and they 
are arranged according to the part of the body in which the 
disease occurred: a mode which is indeed sanctioned by 
great authorities, but which we think is in many respects 
objectionable. The author gives the following motives for his 
choice of it; which, our readers will probably agree with us, 
are not very satisfactory : 


‘ There were so many apparent difficulties in the adoption of 
any particular kind of arrangement, that the attempt has been, to 
a certain degree, relinquished ; the observations and histories will 
consequently be found placed in the order adopted by Sandifort, in 
his Museum Anatomicum; which order is the same with that fol- 
lowed in Mr. Heaviside’s Museum, where the collection is disposed 
according to the natural situation of parts.’ 


Of a work necessarily so miscellaneous in its nature, it is 
impossible for us to give a full view of all the contents: but 
we must endeavour to afford our readers some idea of the 


manner in which it is executed, and to let them know in 
" general terms what advantage they may expect to derive from 


a perusal of it.— The volume is divided into ten chapters, of 
which the titles are; § on the diseases of the head; on some of 
the diseases of the neck; on some of the diseases of the 
chest ; on the diseases of the contents of the abdomen; on 
some affections of the testicle and its coverings; on some of the 
affections of the uterus and its appendages; on lumbar abscess; 
on hip-disease; on disease in the bones of the superior extremity; 
and lastly, on some of the affections of the inferior extremity.’ 
As the first chapter, both from the nature of the subject and 
the number of cases which it contains, may be deemed the 
most interesting and important of the whole, we shall ex- 
amine it somewhat in. detail. As well as the other chapters, 
it is divided into sections, which generally depend merely on a 
subdivision of the local situation of the morbid affections. 


- Section i. treats ‘ on affections of the parts external to the 


brain, and comprizes 13 cases, of which the first is a case of 
‘ impaired vision, from an encysted tumor on the head.’ No 
obvious cause could be assigned for the formation of this 
tumour, but it seemed to affect the function of the brain and 
the sight in particular; it was removed by dissection from the 
pericranium, with which it was found to be in contact; the 
wound healed without difficulty, and the patient’s health was 
restored. The only peculiarity was the effect which the tumour 
appears to have had on the functions of the brain; a circum- 
stance for which we confess it seems difficult to account, and 
which is not much elucidated by Mr. Howship’s remarks. — 
The second is a case of § suppuration beneath the sealp,’ which 

succeeded 
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succeeded: a severe erysipelas of the head; the matter was 
_ discharged from several artificial openings, and the patient 
recovered. We ‘see nothing in this case that required 
publication; and we may perhaps extend the remark to 
the next, intitled ‘ critical abscess upon the face.’ A youn 
woman had a considerable degree of inflammation diffused 
over one side of her face, which terminated in the formation 
of matter just below the inner canthus of the eye: the dis- 
charge was very considerable, but it healed up without pro- 
ducing any deformity ; and, which is more important, without 
injuring the lachrymal sac or its duct.— The fourth case re- 
lates a ‘ critical inflammation and gangrene of the face,’ and 
was a sequela of the muscles, which proved fatal. This, al- 
though not a very common occurrence, is scarcely so rare as to 
deserve publication. 

Case 5. is, however, more remarkable; viz. ‘ scrofulous 
inflammation of the face, followed by anchylosis of the jaws;’ 
as the author remarks, ‘ affording an instance of a person 
having lived and enjoyed good health, for more than half a cen- 
tury, without the first step, preparatory to the digestion of 
the food, having ever been practicable.’ The patient was a 
man.of 56 years; who was admitted into the hospital for an 
affection of the knee, but who was found to have been from 
childhood totally unable to move his jaws. The impediment 
- came on at the age of four years, and was attended with very 
violent pain about the angles of the lower jaw; matter was 
formed on each side in succession; and the bones were laid 
bare by the effect of the suppuration: when the active symp- 
toms had subsided, the face remained for a long time swelled, 
and the immobility of the joint ensued. ‘ In eating, he was 
constantly in the habit of thrusting in his food with his fin- 
gers, by the left side of the mouth, where several of the 
teeth were deficient.’ The complaint in the knee proved 
fatal, and the state of the mouth was found on examination 
exactly to correspond with his history of the origin of the 
disease.— The sixth case is a ‘ scrofulous affection, with partial 
necrosis of the inferiormaxillary bones ;’ and the seventh, ‘ ex- 
foliation from the lower jaw:’ the first was not very. clearly 
referable to any exciting cause, and, after a long and painful 
process, terminated in the separation of the bone: the latter 
was consequent on the removal of a carious tooth,-the fangs 
of which were found to be consolidated into one compact and 
large mass of bone. Six weeks after this operation, severe pain 
and great tumefaction occurred in the part; matter issued ex- 
ternally; and a portion was eventually discharged which ef- 
fectually relieved the complaints. , 

Case 8. 
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_ Case 8. A ‘large ossific tumor produced by disease in the 
maxillary antrum.’ The disease commenced by a small soft 
swelling in the right nostril, and continued to increase for 
five years, when it had entirely distorted the countenance, 


and impaired many of the. functions; it extended four inches 


heyond the general line of the bones of the face, and finally 
proved fatal by giving rise to hemorrhage. On dissecting 
the tumour, ‘ it proved to be a large fleshy mass or excres- 
cence surrounding, inclosthg, and extending to all the bones 
attached to the upper jaw, in which the superior maxillary 
bone, the os mala, os nasi, and bony palate, were all in- 


volved.’ We transcribe the author’s pathological reasoning 
on the case: 


‘ In the above case the soft parts were clearly involved in the 
disease, and were probably the primary seat of the affection, as 
well as in the case related in the Museum Anatomicum. This cir- 
cumstance, as well as the tendency to bleeding, suggests the pro- 
bability that the disease was of a cancerous nature, and that the 
bones, although very extensively affected, had most likely re- 
mained uninjured till the soft funguous vascular mass from within 
the cavity of the antrum began to operate, first by producing ab- 
sorption of the membrane lining that cavity, and then by its pecu- 
liar and partially organized texture, not exciting regular absorption 
of the bone, but sufficiently loosening its general structure to admit 
of considerable distention in the first instance. In the progress of 
the disease, as might naturally be expected, the circulation in the 
periosteum made some effort towards repairing the mischief by the 
secretion of new bone, as happens in cases of necrosis, although 
this effort had, owing to the almost disorganised condition of that 
membrane, proved irregular and abortive. 

‘ By viewing the disease in this light, we are enabled to explain 
not only the symptoms that stented during life, but the appear- 
ances found on dissection. It is clear there was no regular inflam- 
mation of. bone, for in that event more than the natural proportion 
and weight of ossific matter would have been depesteed, and the 
result would have been an unusually white and dense structure, 
which was not the case.*’ 


- The ninth is a case of ‘inflammation and tumor of the 
superior maxillary bones, arising from cold,’ the progress and 
especially the termination of which were very peculiar. It 





‘* Since writing the above, I have read with much interest the 
particulars of two cases of a similar disease in Desault’s CEuvres 
Chirurgicales. In both these cases it was clearly ascertained that 
the whole of the mischief was owing to a highly vascular fungous 
growth springing from the cavity of the antrum ; and in one, by the 
exposure of this cavity, and the destruction of the fungus within 
it, he succeeded in curing the disease, and the patient recovered.’ 
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commenced with severe inflammation of the eyes, which 
ended in the loss of sight; at the same time, most excruciat- 
ing ‘pain was experiehced below the orbits, which proceeded 
to produce tumours on both sides of the face, so as to close 
up both the eyes, and compress the nose into perhaps half of 
its former bulk. In this miserable condition, the patient 
regained a good state of general health. Mr. H. gives this 
description of the disease : 


* On separating the palpebre, the tunice conjunctive still re- 
tained strong marks of the severe inflammation they had long suf- 
fered. The tumors of the maxillary bones feeling as hard and 
firm. as ivory could have been, and not in the least painful when 
pressed, appeared to occupy very nearly the whole space of each 
orbit, as well as the cavities of the nostrils, which were almost if 
not entirely obliterated. In the integuments covering the tumors, 
were’several enlarged and varicose veins. 

‘ From the slow and uniform growth of these swellings, and 
from the great pain that attended their production, as well as from 
other circumstances connected with the history, there is every 
reason to believe that the original affection was the means of excit- 
ing a copious secretion of ossific matter, forming a more dense and 
compact texture than is natural to these parts; a change which 
generally results from healthy ossific inflammation.’ 


The other four cases of this section relate to ‘ partial ab- 
sorption of the parietal bone arising from a blow on the head,’ 
— * partial absorption of the cranium from a wound,’ — and 
lastly, two instances of ‘ malformation of the bones of: the 


_ face.’ 


“The next seven cases are contained in the second section; 
viz. ‘effusion of blood upon the surface and into the substance 
ofthe brain ;’ ¢ large effusion of bloodinto the ventricles of the 
brain ; ‘ two instances of sanguineous apoplexy;’ ‘ large effu- 
sion of blood into the substance of the cerebrum; and * ef- 


‘fusion of. blood into the medulla oblongata.’ Seventeen more 


eases occur in the first chapter, which are ineluded under the 
title of ‘ pain in the head,’ but they are in fact a very mis- 
cellaneous collection, of which pain in the head was a symp- 
tom, although in several of the cases scarcely the most pre- 
minent. Some of the affections seem to have been induced 
by mental uneasiness; others by accidents, such as blows on 
the cranium; sonie erided in hydrocephalus, or the effusion 
of other fluids on. the brain; in one, an absorption of brain 
took place from a tumour.en the temple; in another, adhe- 
sion between the brain and its membranes; and afterward 
some affections of a constitutional nature, terminating in local 
diseases of the head. To most of the cases are appended a 


set of observations, either on the individual instance or on the 
subject 
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subject generally, with the pathological remarks that are de- 
duced from the examination after death in the cases which 
terminated fatally. We quote the ensuing paragraph, that it. 


" may serve.as an example of the pathological reasoning which 


Mr. Howship employs on the effects of the effusion on the 
brain : | 


‘ Effusion of blood either into, or upon, some part of the brain, 
is, I think, in about nine cases out of ten, the exciting cause of 
apoplexy. Effusion of lymph, or serous fluid upon the surface of 
the brain in adults, is, generally speaking, more apt to connect it- 
self with violent headach, or.in its more advanced stages, convul- 
sion, Where extreme severity of pain in the head has preceded an 
attack of paralysis, the case is more hopeless, than where the 
palsy has come on greg agwe: with that symptom. For where 
no pain has been felt in the head, or only a temporary sense of 
giddiness, the probability is that the paralytic affection may be the 
result of a mere effusion of blood upon the brain, an accident to 
which we occasionally find the brain able to accommodate itself, 
so that with the assistance of proper treatment, the functions of 
the nervous system are restored, and the patient more or less per- 
fectly recovers. When however violent pains in the head have 
been the precursors of the attack, there is great reason to dread 
the existence of inflammation of the membranes of the brain, 
connecting itself with effusion either of the serum, or pus, neither 
of which events, when dependant upon an internal cause, have 
ever yet been proved by subsequent dissection, to be compatible 
with the recovery of the patient.’ , 

From this specimen of Mr. Howship’s ‘ Observations,’ 
which is as long as our limits will permit, the reader may form 
a good idea of what he is to expect in the volume, . It con- 
tams much matter that deserves attention, some of which is 
valuable from its practical utility, and some from its novelty : 
but the work has two defects, of a serious nature, and pecu- 
liarly unfortunate in a miscellaneous collection: the first is, 
the want of a good arrangement, to which we have already 
alluded ; the second, and the more important, is the absence of 
all compression. The author is indeed totally unacquainted with 
the art of condensation, and rather seems disposed to “ee 
what he has to say into as large a compass as he can. From 
his diligence in the improvement of his profession, it is pro- 
bable that his pen will not be idle, and therefore we strongly 
advise him to pay attention to this circumstance, 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For JULY, 1818. 


POETRY. 


Art.12. Ramirez; a Poem. By Alexander R. C. Dallas, Esq. 
. — 8vo. pp. 77. sewed. Cawthorn. 1817. 

The hint of this tale was taken from the horrors of the war in 
the Peninsula, and the notes seem to evince the knowlege of 
Spanish literature possessed by the author. We are not sure that 
it will not be kinder advice to exhort him to pursue these honour- 
able studies, rather than to launch into the precarious ocean of 

oetry ; whose waters are,so constantly found to be waters of strife 
and of bitterness. We are far from thinking that xo poetical promise 
appears in the work: but so much remains to be performed, that 
perhaps the young writer (for such we understand he is) had 
better take the gentle hint which we have felt it our duty to 
suggest above. 

We select, however, a passage from his poem; and a very 
curious although repulsive fact, as it is related in his notes. 


‘ Sweet are thy gardens, Seville! sweet the breath 
That blossomed bow’rs exhale around thy wall : 
’Tis beauty all; and winter’s gentlest death 
Blows on thy flowers, and few the leaves that fall 
To strew the paths ;—a yellower tint is all 
That to thy groves the chill Levanté lends, 
As if reflected from each golden ball 
Of fragrant fruit that from the branches bends ; 
And in a month ’tis o’er — the little winter ends. 


- 


‘ It was a soft, a solemn night : 
The stars scarce dared to shew their light, 
The moon’s pale presence was so bright ; 
’Twas like a mockery of day :— 
It was a calm, a pleasing sight, 
_ The twinkling of each ray. 
Were you to look at the bright blaze 
Of Phosbus’ unreflected rays 
Thro’ some thin veil of silvery hue, 
*Twould seem the gentle day that threw 
On Seville’s Alameda then 
Its beams of mild repose to men. 


‘ Full many a night the star of day 
Has been reflected bright as now ; 
As softly too the silver ray 
Imaged in ae flow ; 
And on its banks the ray, so soft, 
Has lent its lovely light as oft, 

To glad the gay gitano throng, 


‘To prompt the dance, excite the song, 
To 
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To chace all care, all thought away, 
All recollection of the day, 

Of which the labours could excite 

No wished-for sleep at coming night, 
So the unwearied mind be moved 

By sounds that from its birth it loved, 
By spells the heart can ne’er forget ; — 
The spirit of the Castagnet, 

From the Guitar the soul that flows, 
Were to their toil a sweet repose.’ 


A degree of spirit is manifested in the subjoined few lines : 


‘ A shout for Spain and Ferdinand 
Broke from each warrior of the band — 
Viva! for Vengeance is at hand ! 
And many a Frenchman, had he heard, 
Had dreamt of danger at the word ; 
And many a tyrant would have found 
His song of death in that wild sound. —’ 


We now give the promised note, and take our leave of the 
author. | 

* The Andalusian women in the time of Pliny were celebrated 
for their grace of person, their wantonness, and inconstancy ; and 
during the late events in Spain they have given reason to suppose 
that they continue to merit that character. During the residence 
of the French at Seville, a period of nearly three years, more 
than four thousand of its female inhabitants deserted their homes, 
in company with the invaders and destroyers of their country, 
generally drest in men’s clothes. Their number was ascer- 
tained by returns made to the Xefe Politico, or chief magistrate, 
after the expulsion of the French from. Andalusia. The Xefe 
Politico would have found it difficult to procure returns of those 
with whom the French intrigued, but left behind 


Art.13. Religio Clericit, a Churchman’s Epistle. 8vo. pp. 35. 
3s. sewed. Murray. 1818. 

This is a clever little poem, though neither very comprehensive 
in its design nor very powerful in its execution. ,-We have been 
astonished, however, to hear the sort of praise that has been 
bestowed on it by some of its readers: but; on reflection, we are 


convinced that this excess arises from the unconscious delight | 


which is naturally felt at the revival of the genuine style of Eng- 
lish poetry, even in a short effort of satire. - Although the author 
is evidently not well acquainted with the peculiar merits of the 
writers whom he imitates, and has neither the pointed conciseness 
of Pope nor the free energy of Dryden, yet even an approxima- 
tion to their species of merit is hailed with pleasure among us, 
after a long interval of wild and Gothic barbarism ;— after vain 
attempts to make the manner of Elizabeth become the manner of 
George the Third ; — and after the satiety induced even by Genius 
itself labouring to fight its own battles without the —— 
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of its adjutant-general, Taste, and unsupported by its indispensable 
corps de reserve of Reflection and Knowlege. 

The title of this small work, and a most injudicious passage 
which occurs at page six, ) 


‘ Where he whose rugged harmony has told 
The faith he deemed a layman ought to hold,’ 


unavoidably recall us to that noble effort of argumentative poetry, 
the Religio Laici; an effort in which the most extensive views of 
religion are conveyed in the most enchanting natural.graces of 
versification ; —and of which, if the modesty of the author has 
been blind to his own excellence, it ill became a humble follower 
to complain of the ‘ rugged harmony.’ Rugged harmony! Scarcely 
a couplet in the work before us will bear a moment’s comparison, 
in point of language, in point of cadence, in vigorous effect 
“altogether, with the Religio Laii; and, though Dryden talked 
of his “ unpolished rugged verse” on this occasion, it is bad 
taste, and bad poetic feeling too, to make so perverted an use of 
the passage. 

As we have alluded to the versifying powers of this anonymous 
disputant, we shall begin our brief critique of his labours with 
that part of the subject; and here a quotation will be the 
fairest mode of estimating his degree of desert : 


¢ O’er Nature’s work how nice a law presides ! 

Her world of worlds what goodly music guides! 
Seasons and times in measur’d moments run, 
Orbs roll on orbs, and sun succeeds to-sun ; 
Fresh as in youth revolves the mighty frame, | 
Unchang’d, though changing; many, but the same. 
Turn inward now with curious eye, and scan 
The maze of mind, the ‘moral world of man! 
See jarring passions toss’d in wild turmoil, 

And Reason thrown to appetite a spoil ; 

Here aspirations Heaven could scarce refine, 
There our brute nature lording o’er divine ; 
Hands which incline, but balance not the beam ; 
And Vice, or Virtue, ever in extreme: 
Creation’s monarch to himself a slave, 

And Man immortal only in the grave! 


‘ Mark this array of misery, pain, and sin ; 
Think you God made it, or man brought it in? 
If God a chaos such as this could frame, 

My Devil and your God are much the same ; 
But if froma us the hideous rout began, 
I seek no farther for the fall of man. 


‘ It little matters what from Eden hurl’d — : 
Figure, or fact; an apple, or a world. : 
With signs and symbols others may be smitten, 
I always read my Bible as ’tis written: = = 
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A golden rule from heresy to ’scape, 

When some would prove the serpent was an ape. 
Enough for knowledge is in this convey’d, 

That God created, and man disobey’d.’ 


The argument proceeds with the doctrine of the Atonement, and 
it is at least well introduced. 

This citation may suffice for the first division of the poem ; in 
which the author generally, and with spirit, runs over ‘the usual 
topics adduced in support of natural and revealed religion. 

In the second part, he launches out into a strong but indis- 
criminate invective against that party in the Established Church, 
who are supposed to make too close advances in principle to 
their Calvinistic brethren ; and in practice (that is, by their sup- 
port of the Bible-Society, ) to countenance, in a degree dangerous 
to the safety of the Establishment, an association with all Dis- 
senters for the purpose of diffusing copies of the Bible. Whether 
the reader agrees or disagrees with the author in his opinions on 
this topic, it must be observed that he assaults those who differ 
from him with too much severity of spirit; and in the midst of 
his zeal for his own church, (a most laudable zeal, no doubt, 
when charitably as well as conscientiously maintained,) he never 
seems to recollect that it is perfectly possible, and very common, 
for the most sincere Church-of-England-men to approve the 

JSoreign objects of the Bible-Society, even if they disapprove its 
domestic operations. — 

On the matter of Religious Spouting-Clubs, or holding forth 
in town-halls on the most sacred points of our faith, we entirely 
coincide in sentiment with the author of Religio Clerici. 

We omit, for reasons which we have intimated above, the 
description of the different religionists who form the mass of a 
Bible-Society meeting: but the subsequent stanzas may fairly 
be quoted; and they contain a good and humorous description of 
a scene that is condemned by itself, when it can afford (as it 
certainly can) a fair opportunity for humour / 


‘ Around on cushion’d forms the movers sit, 
While barer benches stimulate the pit ; 
And rang’d aloft, in rich and beauteous store, 
Bright eyes rain influence on the crowded floor: 
Well knows the saint how female arts prevail — 
Without the ladies, Heaven itself must fail! 


¢ Now lift the curtain — nothing need be chang’d, 
The strings are fasten’d, and the rene rang’d ; 
Plann’d are the bows, the pauses, and the starts, 
And cast the characters, and conn’d the parts. 
First, like the prologue of some Attic scene, 
Rises the chairman, slow, and grave of mien: 
Content the plot and persons to unfold, 
And bid them see — what soon they shall behold. 
Next, strong in limbs, and brawny-knit of frame, 


Some stuttering German, with a sounding name, | - 
Y 3 Rumbkes, 


| 
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Rumbles, and vomits his unmeaning note, 
A wordy flood which struggles in his throat ; 
A sea of consonants in rugged trim, 
Where vowels, thinly scatter’d, sink or swim. 
He tells, what grace the Gentiles shall imbibe, 
If they and theirs but largely will subscribe : 
' How, through their bounty, missions have been sent 
To all remoter villages in Kent ; . 
And in the next report he hopes to state, 
_ Whitechapel’s self is made regenerate ! 


‘ Unus’d to public speaking and display, 
Some modest youth then tries his first essay ; 
Smoothly and sweet his honey’d accents flow, 
His lips are faltering, and his tone is low ; 
His looks ingenuous “ gentle Pity” win, 

And ‘ gentle Pity”? wakes her nearest kin : 
The soft contagion strikes the yielding fair, 
And doubtful sighs their certain zeal declare ; 
Till, as at last the lessening stream subsides, 
And the brisk nonsense into nothing glides, 
Some raptur’d zany claps his hands, and cries, 
‘¢ A god again hath taught us from the skies !” 


‘ Each has his portion ere the scene be clos’d, 
And Peter seconds that which Paul propos’d : 
One puts the question, others grant assent, 

This names a patron, that a president ; 

One hands the poor-man’s penny box around, 

One chuckles o’er a more substantial pound ; 

This votes their holy homage to the fair, 

This thanks the landlord, that approves the chair ; 
The many shout Hosanna to the cause, 

And swell the Christian clamour of applause!’ 


Art. 14. Emmanuel! a Poem. By a Graduate of Oxford. 8vo. 
pp-45- 4s-sewed. Longman and Co. 1817. . 

We did not stand in need of the proof afforded by the poem of 
‘ Emmanuel!’ (with a mark of admiration at the end of it,) to 
assure us that an Oxford degree was not necessarily a gradus 
ad Parnassum. In good truth, the teeming and overburthened 
Press might well have been spared this. superfluous labor ; and, 
if all the productiens of the banks of the Isis were to be like the 
present, she (the Press) might well appeal to Alma mater, in the 
following pathetic strains : 


“© Extremum hunc, Rhedycina, mihi concede laborem,” 


It is not, however, only on the score of very moderate poetry 
that we censure this anonymous author. His subject (no less 
aweful a subject than the sufferings and death of our Redeemer) 
cannot be a fit theme for: verse; that is, for any but the most 
inspired strains ; and eveg then we had rather not see the conse- 
crated texts of the Bible formin; portions of ‘modern a. 
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The author says, in his advertisement, that he ‘ trusts the oc- 
casional introduction of inspired passages from the sacred volume 
will be deemed a pardonable plagiarism !’ — a term, we think, which 
was never so bestowed before; and he adds that he ‘hopes they 
will not suffer from having been transplanted!’ — a modest 
expectation. 

In the notes, we are referred, with the same sort of novel oddity 
of manner, to the Evangelists, or to the Prophets, for authorities! 
Now, although we feel certain, from the manifest seriousness of the 
writer, that he means nothing wrong by all this out-of-the-way pro- 
ceeding, still it is our duty to admonish him to beware ‘of that 
familiar and censurable habit of versifying Scripture, into which 
he has fallen. It is a bad practice altogether; and if we never 
saw any thing of the sort again, beyond an allusion in a hymn 
or short effusion of piety, we should for our own parts think that re- 
ligion had gained by such a silence; while we are sure that poetry 
would lose little or nothing. 

At page 21. are two most quaint lines, and one quite illegible 
as a verse :. ! 


‘ [Illustrious saints! reward is stor’d for you, 
Your treasure is in Heaven, for there your hearts are foo !” 


‘ And hail the broad blaze of intellectual light.’ 
Again ; 


‘ Known be the mighty plan, by Mercy schemed, 
That man by God created be by God redeemed ;’ 


and, worse than all, 


¢ And, borne for thankless man, e’en SUFFERING’S SELF SEEMS 
SWEET.’ 


Art. 15. Epistles from Bath; or Q.’s Letters to his Yorkshire 
Relations ; and Miscellaneous Poems. By Q. in the Corner, 
Author of “ Rough Sketches of Bath.” 8vo. pp. 71. 5s. 
sewed. Baldwin and Co. 1817. | 
As we gave a due portion of praise to the former attempt of this 

young satirist in our Number for September last, we are sorry 

that the present publication does not keep the promise there made 

to the ear of the reader. We discern a feebleness in friend Q. 

which grows upon acquaintance: but let our readers see how 


they like | 
‘ Epistle the Fifth, from Q. to his Aunt Ruth.’ 


‘ My dearest Aunt Ruth, you’re beginning, no doubt, 

To marvel exceedingly what I’m about, ~ : 

And from my long silence perhaps you suspect 

I treat all my Uncles and Aunts with neglect ; 

Yet oft I’ve resolved to address you, but when 

I had opened my inkstand, and mended my pen, 

Some friend was announced who enticed me away, 

To lounge and to laugh the best part of the day. 
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¢ It doubtless to you rather strange will appear, 
That friends should already encompass me here : 
But let me assure you, ’midst people of ton, 
A score may as soon.be collected as one. 
If a stranger arrive, he possesses the power 
Of forming an intimate friend in an hour : 
When first introduced, by some wonderful charm, 
Men’s affections ate linked, and they walk arm in arm, —- 
But no very lasting communion they seek, 
They will probably cut at the end of the week ; 
Perhaps one (all tender emotions to smother ) 
With affectionate ardour will horsewhip the other, 
Or each seek his friend, taking infinite pains, 
By a lasting impression. to blow out his brains. 


* Whatever has noyelty surely is best, 
And friends need replacing as well as the rest ; 
When weary of one, we are certain to find 
In a moment another that’s more to our mind : 
To tales of old friendships pray who will attend, 
Since the older a thing is — the nearer its end? 


‘ Perhaps, after this, you will not disapprove, 
If I offer a few observations on love; 
Not the rural delights of a mutual passion, 
But what passes for love with people of fashion. 
Most men will allow that no wife is the worse 
For being possessed of some cash in her purse ; 
But of beauties there must be a wonderful dearth, 
If the weight of her riches can add to her worth. 
All suitors at present appear to commence 
A new mode of measuring beauty and sense, — 
The woman no value on worth can confer, 
Since now "tis the wealth that gives value.to her : 
Though the belles are delightful, in Bath, I am told, 
That at present the real belle metal is gold. : 
Yn old-fashioned times, I am told, it was common 
For a man to be struck with the charms of a woman, 
And next of her chattels he took an account, 
And thus of their means ascertained the amount. 
By a different method these things are now reckoned, 
The fortune comes first, and the woman comes second, — 
And the fortune once gained, their regret would be small 
If the woman were not to be thought of at all: 
All love is absurd, and affection is stuff, 
Any woman will do who is gilded enough : 
Matrimonial forms they genteelly rehearse, 
And he takes the lady ‘“‘ for better for worse,” — 
And whilst the word “ better’’ alludes to her pelf, 
The second word “ worse” seems applied to herself. 


* Farewell, my dear Aunt, and allow me to say, 
When I wed it shall be in a different way; — 
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Those who marry for money too often may prove, 

That their helpmates may afterwards wander for love ; 

And though love and short commons may make a man sad, 
To me Doctors’ Commons seem equally bad. Q. 


‘One of the best little things in the collection is a poem called 
‘ Love and a Cottage ;’ in which, after the usual commencement 
and progress of @ romantic attachment, the whole affair termi- 
nates thus: 


‘“* Love and a Cottage” was their former boast — 
The Cottage still remains, but Love is lost ; 
And when for man and wife it proved too small, 
No wonder Love could find no room at all. 
Thus wise at length — though haply wise too late, 
By mutual consent they separate: 
And by a written paper we are told — 
‘“ Turis CorraGE either to be LET or soLp.” ’ 


We scarcely perceive any thing else worth quoting ; and we are 
sure that it would be waste of time to notice the faults and failures 
of this thin poetical pamphlet, in the places in which they so 
numerously occur. On his second appearance, we are almost 
tempted to advise Q. in the Corner to come out for the third time 
on the Greek calends. : a. 


Art. 16. Evening Hours ; a Collection of original Poems. Crown 
8vo. pp.128. Boards. Chappell, jun. 1817. 

A quotation from a splendid passage in Pope is printed in the 
title-page to this volume ;.and the-introduction ends with an as- 
sertion which, combined with that quotation, excited some hope 
in our minds that the author had really a spark of the genuine in- - 
spiration about him. The quotation is: : 


‘¢ Hail, bards triumphant! born in happier days,” &c, . 


and the assertion is here subjoined : b dia re 


‘ Notwithstanding the present popularity of the Lake-school, 
the author has preferred for his model the writings of the justly 
denominated Augustan age. 

Agreeing, as we entirely do, in the taste of this declaration, 
we could not but form some flattering anticipations as we entered 
on the perusal of this little volume: but, O fragiles et caducas 
kominum spes!' — never was a more complete disappointment 
created than that which we experienced. The author has pre- 
sented us with an answer sent by Abelard to the letter of Eloisa! 


‘ Your letter came; — the guilty passion ran 
Swift through my veins, and bound the yielding man; — 
I kiss’d the sacred seal your fingers prest, 
And the warm deity inspir’d my breast ; — 
Not he, to whom my solemn vows were given, 
When s witness’d, and the saints in heaven; 
But that lov'd, lawless, and destructive flame, — 
Which tears, nor oaths, nor penitence can tante ; 
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Nor heavenly hope, nor interceding prayer, 
Nor all the awful horrors of despair, 
‘ Nor death can sever, nor destruction chain, 
Nor the convulsive racking start of pain. 
Beneath the inspiring ee the monkish vest, 
In the gay world, or in Religion’s rest ; 
Amid the folly of tumultuous strife, 
Or in the calm still sunshine of our life, 
Where’er we turn, whatever spot to choose, 
Love follows close, and every step pursues ; 
Dares to retrace the convent’s sacred bound, 
And spread triumphantly his wings around; 
Shakes his bright plumes, his laughing locks displays ; | 
Nor trembles at the holy altar’s blaze. 
Think, then—oh, think! when thy fond letter came’ —&c. &c. 





Having noticed this repeated coming of the ietter, we turn to, 
other matters; and here we have first to observe, p. 63., a very 
elegant and grammatical address : 


‘ Learn me to prune my unfledged wing.’ 


This original idea of an unfledged wing had occurred before, i 
the introduction. 


‘ And there if Peace and Virtue reign, 
Envenomed Malice cannot stain / 
On cottages or thrones.’ P. 69. | 





‘ Or Thalia, heavenly fair.’ . P..70. 

‘ So I content as heartfelt ’plauds to share.’ P.83. 

‘ And traverse, without travelling, either pole” P.g1. 
¢ Blab out her inmost sadness,’ &c. P. 108. 


And all this from an admirer of the Augustan age: of our liter- 
ature! Yet the author has some fancy, as the following shadow 
of a shade, called a Fragment of a Sketch, on Superstition, wil! 
evince : ; 


‘ When strolls the black tempest along the green wave, 
And the voice of the wizard breaks forth from his cave, 
When the foam of the surge usurps the rough strand, 

And the spray wets the cliff from afar, 
When no sound is heard save the dash on the sand, 
As sweeps the fell storm the dark billows on land, 
And no ray is dispell’d from a star — 
She sits on the rock — her raven hair 
Wild streaming, and her bosom bare, 
Cold as the stone that paly brow, 
And pictur’d like the front of woe ; 
Her trembling lip, and bloodless cheek 
Volumes of charnel-mysteries speak ; 
Her hand seems palsied, and her heart 
Rack’d with a culprit’s dying start ; 
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And as the distant beacon beams 

From the warden’s keep, or the loan watch-tower, 
She startles aghast at the dismal screams 

She heard the last night at the deathful hour : 
Again in mists she sees advance 

The spirit of the fatal storm, 
And gives a dark look, and a fearful glance 

As slow moves the murky form. 

- e * * * * . 


Forth from the maiden bursts a groan, 
Her eyes are clos’d, and on the huge stone, 
With her hands o’er her face she lies all alone, 
Till the light-dipping oar resounds on her ear, 
And the fishermen’s shout tells her daylight is near.’ 


NATURAL HISTORY. — 


Art.17. A concise and easy Method of preserving Subjects of 
Natural History, intended tor the Use of Sportsmen, Travellers, 
&c. to enable them to collect and preserve such Curious and 
rare Articles as they may wish to preserve, or to transmit in 
safety to any Part of the World. By William Bullock, Fellow 
of the Linnean Society of London ; of the Wernerian Society 
of Edinburgh ; Honorary Member of the Dublin Society ; and 
Proprietor of the London Museum of Natural History, at the 
Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. 12mo. pp. 40. To be had of the 
Booksellers, and at the London Museum. 

The useful and ingenious directions contained in this little 
volume relate chiefly to the most approved method of stuffing and 
dressing birds for the cabinet of. the naturalist: but they also 
include some excellent hints concerning the preservation of 
specimens illustrative of the other classes of organized beings. 
The value of this small manual is strongly recommended by the 
experience of its active and public-spirited author: but we 
could have wished that he had unfolded his instructions somewhat 
more in detail. 

An important remark occurs at page 29. ) 

‘ It will add much to the value of a collection, if gentlemen 
who prepare recent specimens were to note down the season of 
the year and the sex of the bird, (which may be discovered by 
examining the testes,) as many of the indigenous birds change 
their plumage with the season, and the same species have often 
been described as different, owing to difference only in the age, 
sex, or time of the year in which it happened to be killed.’ __ 

Mr. Bullock candidly acknowleges his inability to retain the 
brilliant but transient hues of the finny tribe, and we have 
reason to believe that his practice in this department, also, is not 
surpassed by that of other collectors. 


RELIGIOUS, 


Art. 18. A View of the Constitution of the Church of Scotland. 
By George Hill, D.D., Principal of St. Mary’s College, 
St. Andrews, 
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- $t. Andrews, &e. Second Edition. 8vo. pp.209. 6s. - Boards. 

Longman and Co, 1817. 

In our xlvth Vol., p. 398.,. we gave an account of Dr. Hill’s 
Theological Lectures: a work which, as we then stated, was 
divided into three parts, the second being allotted to ““ A View 
of the Constitution of the Church of Scotland ;” and in the preface 
to the volume before us we learn that the author has now been in- 
duced, by the suggestion of friends, to publish this part sepa- 
rately, for the convenience of those who may feel less interest in 
the other portions of his larger production.- As we sufficiently 
characterized the labours of Dr. H. on the former occasion, and 
bore our testimony to his merits, we need do no more now than 
announce this separate publication, and quote the Doctor’s 
statement of the alterations which he has made. 

‘ I have not,’ he says, ‘ found it necessary to make any mate- 
rial corrections u the first edition. In the 4th section, I have 

iven a more: minute detail of the manner in which business is 

Goteadinaed into the General.Assembly ; in the 7th, I have enlarged 
‘the account of the augmentations of stipends, and of the Widows’ 
Fund ; and to the appendix I have added copies or abstracts of 
some recent acts of parliament, very interesting to the ministers 
of the Church of Scotland, and also a note containing the sub- 
stance of what I stated in the third part of the = 
Institutes, respecting the maintenance of the poor in Scotland.’ 
_ If, even with these additions, as Dr. H. modestly apprehends, 
‘his view of the provision made for the Scotish Church should yet 
be deemed imperfect, he begs to refer to a professional work on 
the law of Scotland respecting tithes, by Mr. Connell. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 19. vdiz to the First Edition of an Inquiry, Whether 
Crime and Misery are produced or prevented, 4 our present 
System of Prison-Discipline? by Thomas Fowell Buxton: con- 
taining an Account of the Prisons at Ilchester and at Bristol. 
8vo. pp.28. Arch. 1818. . 

We know not to what system of politics Mr. Buxton is- at- 
tached: but, whether he be Whig or Tory, we hail his recent 
election to a seat in the new House of Commons with satisfaction 
-and delight. In him it is evident that the cause of benevolence 
‘will find a firm and efficient friend; one who has an inclination to 
‘examine every thing with accuracy, a faculty to explain his 
‘meaning with clearness, and a power to enforce his opinions 
‘with’ eloquence ; and who will not be driven from the _perform- 
ance of what he conceives to be his duty, by feelings of dread 
‘at what is laborious or of disgust at what is unpleasant. 

Not satisfied with the exertions detailed in the former publi- 
‘cation, of which we gave a full account in our Number for May 
last, he has continued the useful work of inspecting Gaols ; and 
lhe says that his ‘ enlarged experience has wrought some change 
in his views; it has changed conviction into certainty, and pro- 
‘bability into a validity of evidence, which approaclies very nearly 
to demonstrative proof,’ 
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After having stated the probable consequences resulting from a’ 
bad system of prison-discipline, he thus proceeds: ~ : 

‘ This admitted probability is much strengthened when experi- 
ence comes to our aid: when we see that in fact the idle -are’ 
rendered more idle, by months or years of inactivity and sloth: 
that in fact the dissolute are-rendered more dissolute by assoei- 
ation with all that is wicked; that the bold scoffer at religion is 
rendered more daringly impious and more desperately wicked, by 
intercourse with a society which confers its applause upon him 
who outstrips his companions in blasphemy, obscenity, and the 
hardihood of crime. % 

« But when, by a wider experience, we see that these results 
are not fluctuating and uncertain; that here they do, and there 
they do not take place, but that they follow with undeviating pre- 
cision, and are to be observed in every prison of the kingdom, and’ 
with a lesser or greater degree of intensity, according to the lesser 
or greater degree of wisdom in the rules of that prison ; then, the 
high probability assumes the nature of direct proof. 

- « T would call the attention of the reader to the uniformity of 
result, produced both by the one and the other system of prison 
discipline. It is not that sometimes the one works reformation, or 
that: sometimes the other accelerates the progress’ from bad to 
worse ; but that these results invariably follow.’ 

 « Wherever labour, inspection, classification, and religious in- 
struction are neglected, there have been found symptoms of imi-: 
sery ‘and increasing vice ;— wherever these essential requisites 
have been discovered, there have been also seen an appearance of 
health, industry, and cleanliness, with numerous instances of re- 
formation.’ 

As an illustration of this ee of result, he describes the 
two gaols of Ilchester and Bristol; the former, regulated on the 
principles of classification, employment, and religious instruction ; 
the latter, governed with a most disgusting disregard not only 
to all these objects but to the enacted laws for the proper re- 
gulation of prisons. A considerable portion of Ilchester gaol was 
built by the prisoners themselves; ‘and that part is allowed to be, 
both . point of stability and neatness, the best workmanship in 
the jail.’ 

é Mall the prisoners are clothed in a dress, every article of which 
they make. In the store-room I saw a collection of suits of cloth- 
ing for the men, worsted caps, dowlas shirts, jackets, waistcoats, 
breeches, stockings, and shoes: for the re use of the prison, 
beds, mattresses, sheets, linen, &c. ch, of these numerous 
branches of labour furnishes occupation to a proportion of the 
prisoners; and the knowledge of each trade is perpetuated by ap- 
prenticing all who come in to some experienced workman. 

- It was a sight of much interest, to see the whole process of 
converting wool into cloth, carried on in one yard, and that yard 
within the walls of a prison. In the first workshop several were 
engaged in washing the wool; in the second, in dying it; in the 
third, in hand-carding it ; in the fourth, in spinning it; in the fifth, 
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the looms were in activity in weaving it; and lastly, the tailors 
were busy in making it into clothing. In the laundry, which, I: 
am persuaded, equals that of any institution in the kingdom, aii 
the female prisoners are employed in washing the weekly changes 
of linen and bedding, and in making all the dresses worn by them-. 
selves and the females in the Bridewell.’ 

Bristol-gaol was visited by Mr. Howard in 1774; and Mr. Neild. 
saw it in the years 1801,°1803, and 1806, in which years the. 
average number of prisoners was 52, which he considered as much 
too great for the space allotted to them. No alteration has been 
made since Mr. Howard’s visit, and the number now incarcerated, 
instead of 52, is 150, ‘This inattention, for a period of more than 
40 years, to the recommendations of that humane individual, would. 
be rather a disheartening circumstance, did we not remember 
that he and his worthy successor were but individuals, and. that, 
the spirit of inquiry and of benevolent interference was not then. 
diffused: in any degree, that can be compared with that which ani-, 
mates the present times. Will it, however, be believed that, even. 
in these days, in the boasted era of the 19th century, the fol- 
lowing is, a true and. circumstantial description of a part of the. 
interior ofthe gaol of an opulent city? 

‘ We first entered the yard appropriated for criminals: it is.. 
an irregular space about twenty feet long and twelve wide, and 
was literally so crouded with its sixty-three inhabitants, as to oc- 
casion some difficulty in passing through it. In this yard is to 
be seen vice in. all its stages; boys intermingled with men; the 
accused with the convicted; the. venial sfiniilor with the veteran 
and atrocious criminal. Amongst a multitude of, persons, whom 
the jailer described as having no other avocation or mode of liveli-. 
hood but thieving, I counted eleven children, — children hardly old 
enough to be released from a nursery — hardly competent to under- 
stand the first principles of moral obligation — here receiving an 
education which, as it must unfit them for every thing useful, so it 
must eminently qualify them for that career which they are doomed 
to run. All charged or convicted of felony, without distinction 
of age, were in’ heavy. irons — almost all were in rags — almost 
all were filthy in the extreme — almost all exhibited the appear- 
ance of ill health. The state of the prison, the desperation of 
the prisoners, broadly hinted in their conversation, and plainly 
expressed in their conduct —the uproar of. oaths, complaints, 
and obscenity — the indescribable stench, — presented together 
a concentration of the utmost misery with the utmost guilt — 
a scene of infernal passions and distresses, which few have ima- 
gination sufficient to picture, and of which fewer still would be- 
lieve thatthe original is to be found in this enlightened and 
happy country. . | . 1 ei e* 

‘ After seeing this yard, and another of larger dimensions, the 
adjacent day-rooms and sleeping cells; the conclusion of my own 
mind was, that nothing could be, more offensive or melancholy. 
This opinion, however, was speedily refuted —a door was un- 


locked, we were furnished with candles, and we descended eighteen 
ong 
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long steps into a vault; at the bottom, was a circular space —a 
narrow passage eighteen inches wide, runs through this, and the 
sides are furnished with barrack bedsteads. ‘The floor, which is 
considered to be on the same level with the river, was very damp. 
The smell at this hour (one o’clock) was something more than 
can be expressed by the term “ disgusting.” The bedstead was 


very dirty ; and on one part of it I discovered a wretched human: 


being, who complained of severe illness. This was his infirmar 

—the spot chosen for the restoration of decayed health—a 
place, one short visit to which affected me with a natsea, which 
I did not recover for two days. The preceding night, eighteen 
persons had here slept ; and, according to the report’of the turn- 
key, some of these were untried. 


‘ My readers will wish to know how the pit is ventilated. : 
There is a kind of chimney which had been closed up, it is said, 
- iby the prisoners, and never opened in the recollection of the 
turnkey. There is also a door at the top of the stairs, which is: 


always closed day and night. It is then a dungeon in its worst 
sense —a dark, cheerless, damp, unwholesome cavern — never 
refreshed by a breeze of pure air, or a beam of sun-shine.’ 

We leave this revolting subject with the hope that the New 
Gaol, which is at last undertaken, will be benefited by the adoption 
of those improvements and an attention to those wise arrange- 
ments which have been suggested.— We cannot better close this, 
article than with the comparison drawn by the intelligent author 
between the two prisons at Ilchester and Bristol : 

‘ In the one, all are employed ; in the other, all are idle. 

‘ In the one, they are classed according to age and degree of 
guilt; in the other, health and sickness, filth and cleanliness, 
childhood and age, the first. stage of incipient guilt, and the last 
stage of inveterate depravity, are alike subjected to equal hard- 
ship, and undiscriminating association. 

‘ In the one, all the apartments are clean and sweet; in the 
other, “ the chilly, damp, unwholesome atmosphere” is tainted 
with the most revolting smell. 

< In the one, respect and obedience marked the conduct of the 
prisoners ; in the other, there were strong symptoms of mutiny, 
and utter insubordination. 

¢ Silence during the hours of work, order and contented appli- 
cation, prevailed in the one; in the other, noise, confusion, and 
discontent, rendered desperate by suffering. 

‘ In the one the general appearance was healthy, in the other 
remarkably the reverse. The jailer at Bristol told me that if ten 
of his prisoners were released, he should expect that eight would 
soon return. The task-master at Ilchester (and his report has 
since been confirmed by the jailer) said, that about seven out of 
every hundred discharged are again committed.’ 


Art. 20. Report of the Committee for investigating the Causes of 


the alarming Increase of juvenile Delinquency in the Metropolis. 
8vo. pp. 32. Printed by J. Dove. 
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$36 CORRESPONDENCE. 


The preceding article cannot be more properly followed than by 
a slight mention of this society. In its exertions, our readers must - 
feel a very considerable portion of interest; since to them, and 
to the spirit which they have excited, may in a great measure be 
attributed not only the pamphlets of Mr. Buxton, but the interest - 
ing labours of Mrs. Fry in Newgate, and the various (though at 
present partial) reforms which have been introduced into several 
risons. We need not enlarge on the benefits of such a society, 
it is mate to notice its existence. The necessity for it cannot 
be more fully proved than it has been in our late articles on the 
Police-Reports, &c.; and it is also stated in the present appendix - 
that a child,”ewght years of age, ‘ has been in the habit of steal- 
ing for upwards of two'years,’ and ‘has been brought up to the 
several police-offices on eighteen different charges.’ — We heartily 
wish success to the philanthropic endeavours of this Committee. 


EF. 








CoRRESPONDENCE. 


Ariston is right, we conceive, in all points of his friendly letter. 
Our own hearts tell us that we are intitled to his commendations 
for pursuing a moderate course in the contested paths of politics 
and religion; and our long experience warns us that we must 
expect occasionally to displease the violent of all parties, on both 

rounds, as Ariston intimates he sometimes finds to. be the case, 

e may -rely on it, however, that we shall “ pursue the even 
tenour of our way,” satisfied with ‘ the testimony of a good con- . 
science,” and with the approbation of the wise and well meaning 
of all parties, although we know that we do not,thus obtain the 
suffrages of the majority of mankind. At this advanced period of 
our critical labours, we are neither to be taught our duty ner 
induced to deviate from its line. 





For the reasons stated in the preceding notice, we pay no 
attention to the contents of an anonymous letter bearing the 
Newport-Pagnel post-mark ; farther than by requesting the writer 
to ask himself how he has obtained:a standard, by which he can 
pronounce that others are wrong because his and their sentiments 
differ, and by what rule of Christianity or of human law he is 
justified in attempting to vilify and injure them on this account? 





We cannot at present reply to the communication of P. P. Q. 





Other letters, also, remain for considcration. 





*,* The GENERAL Inpex to the first. eighty-one Volumes of 
the M.R. is in such forwardness at press, that we may venture to 
announce its appearance in September. | 
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